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SOLOMON'S; OR, “DANCE OF MAHANAIM.” 
7 Chap.1 Verse, last clause. 


BY H. P. LAIRD, ESQ. 


“* judy ev Exdatw dbo twa tot idéae Gpyovte xai yovte, 
oly Exdpueda, f av dyntov, 4% pév Eugutos odea éxOvpia 
GOovav, Gddy d8 éxixtntog b6€a,* égrentvyn tod aprotoy,” 
Prato (Phedrus, p. 301.) 


TuIs beautiful poem has been much admired in a general 
way ; just as one admires a pleasing landscape. Its peren- 
nial freshness is recognized, and in this respect it has the same 
unction which pervades the divine word in the other Scriptures 
of Inspiration. 


* Itis not altogether clear in what sense Plato used the words éixrnroc défa 
in this connection. We learn from other places that he entertained the 
notion that the contemplation of tod. dpicrov, the Supreme Good, made man 
a partaker in the divine life. Hence the acquired déf¢ must mean excel- 
lence, superiority or dignity arising from a participation, éOegc, in the 
divine excellence. St. Paul, in Romans 7 chap., calls the principles which 
control or lead us, vézo:, laws, the same which Plato designates as idéa:. 
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A glance at the heavens on a starry night overwhelms one 
with the ever-expanding infinitude of the empire of the universe; 
but the poesy of this admirable drama lowered to our limited 
capacities charms our senses like a garden of rare and variegated 
flowers. Its benign and radiant embellishments are appropri- 
ate to that aspect of the theme to which they belong, and 
sparkle and shine like gems gathered on the shore of the river 
of Paradise. What is here said applies only to that aspect of 
this drama which exhibits in words and in actions the love and 
communion which exists between the human soul and the di- 
vine spirit. There is a lower order of carnal love, rooted in 
the sensual nature of man, which also has its language and 
actions appropriate to the lower sphere of earthly existence, 
which the great dramatist has described with admirable fidelity 
to nature. The contrast is between the spiritual phenomena 
of which we are conscious, and the inexplicable, but transient 
sunshine, more pleasing than the light of day, which gilds our 
human lives only with a prospect of bliss; and, if the latter, 
when contrasted with the serene and ever-enduring felicity 
derived from the former, appears gross and sensual, it is be- 
cause it is viewed in the sunlight of Heaven. 

The writer disclaims any intention to deal with any theo- 
logical question involved in the exposition of this marvelous 
production ; his function is to point out the way which leads to 
a proper comprehension of the literal sense. 

It is a drama of three Acts, and should only be divided 
into three chapters corresponding to the three Acts. Accord- 
ing to the present division in the Bible, the first Act terminated 
with the fifth verse of the third chapter. The second Act ends 
with the twelfth verse of the sixth chapter, and the third Act is 
embraced in the last verse of the sixth chapter and the whole 
of the seventh and eighth chapters. Such division is not 
made dogmatically, but only tentatively ; an experienced drama- 
tist might find occasion to vary these divisions. The scene 
of the first Act is laid in the royal palace at Jerusalem. The 
second and third Acts consist of various shifting scenes of 
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thrilling interest. The poem illustrates dramatically a fact in 
human consciousness which has attracted the attention of pro- 
found thinkers. Plato says that there are in every one of us 
dbotdéae, by which we are governed or led, that one is an innate 
desire for sensual gratification—that the other is an excellence 
acquired, 06a éxixryros, in striving after the Supreme good. 
Plato states the proposition philosophically. Solomon, more than 
fiye hundred years before the age of Plato, embodied in this 
unrivalled production a dramatic representation of this marvel- 
ous fact. The last link in the ascending scale of animal life 
stands on the verge of two worlds with inclinations alternately 
tending toward each, which, in the beautiful language of the 
great Russian poet Derzhavin, is thus described : 


“T hold a middle rank 'twixt Heaven and Earth, 
‘ On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realms where Angels have their birth; 
Just on the boundaries of the Spirit land. 
The chain of being is complete in me, 
In me is matter’s last gradation lost.” 


The object of this poem is to furnish in vivid and striking: 
pictures a personal illustration of the practical workings of the 
influences in the domain of love which sway and control. the 
conduct of beings occupying this anomalous position. 

The persons of the drama who carry on the dialogue, or 
otherwise appear as actors, are to be ascertained from an atten- 
tive consideration of the production itself. 1f we had no indica- 
tion of the persons of the drama other than what might be dis- 
covered in the Greek text, entitled “The Seven Chiefs against 
Thebes” —one of the most admirable of the tragedies. of Aischy- 
lus—we would find much confusion and difficulty in understand- 
ing the play. I¢ is just so here; it is impossible to understand 
the “Song of Solomon” unless we first familiarize ourselves 
with the speakers and actors in the “ Dance: of the Maha- 
naim,” or chorus of the two companies, in allusion to the 
spiritual and natural characters which assume a part in this 
divine pastoral. The persons of the drama. are the Spiritual 
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Shepherd, or Rose of Sharon, under a variety of manifesta- 
tions, the Shulammite, a herdsman of Mount Gilead, the chorus 
of ladies, and, in the last Act, voices and a polished courtier. 
In the fifteenth verse of the second chapter the Shulammite 
entreats her Spiritual Shepherd and protector to capture the 
Shalim, which endangered her security. There she represents 
herself under the figure of a vineyard. 


“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the vineyards ; 
For our vineyards are in blossom.” 


This prayer was not unanswered, for in every instance she 
was delivered from the snares of insincere courtiers. The fox 
is the symbol of dexterity, adroitness and cunning, and those 
who seek to captivate and ensnare by fulsome adulation 
and playful fondness are not inappropriately designated as 
little foxes. 

The surprising art of the dramatist lies in the concealment 
of the art; each character as well as that of the Shulammite 
remains undisclosed at first, and in this way the curiosity of 


the beholder would be aroused and an intensity of interest 
awakened. Even the name of the principal human figure in 
the drama is not disclosed until the third Act. Any audience 
would be startled and surprised by the abrupt introduction: 


“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth; 
For thy love is better than wine.” 


Not only here, but throughout the whole piece, we discover 
the great artist standing behind the veil which separates bim 
from the audience, disposing every sentence with perfect mas- 
tery, so as to produce unity amidst profuse variety. 

The opening sentence of this poem under a figure suitable 
to our comprehension discloses a void in the human heart, which 
aches for a draught from the fountain of Infinite love. An inno- 
cent maiden, probably the Shunamite who was “brought into 
the King’s chambers” to minister to David in his last illness, in 
a dream or vision of the night, when the soul is least under the 
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influence of bodily conditions, audibly exclaims with passionate 

longing : 

“Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth: for thy love is better than 
wine. 

Thine ointments have a goodly fragrance ; 

Thy name is ointment poured forth, therefore do the maidens love thee. 

Draw me; we will run after thee: 

The King hath brought me into his chambers: we will be glad and rejoice 
in thee, we will make mention of thy love more than of wine; the 
upright love thee.” 


The Episode. 

The maiden now adverts to a source of personal sorrow, 
which is introduced here for the purpose of showing the state 
of mind which led her to seek relief from above, and to invest 
her character with interest. 

“Black am I, yet comely O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 
Look not so at me because I am somewhat black, 
Because the sun hath looked fiercely at me; 
My mother’s children were angry at me, — 
They made me keeper of the vineyards ; 
But my vineyard which was mine own have I not kept,” 

This episode is beautiful and touches the tenderest cords of 
our hearts. She was a country girl. She had been “ brought 
into the king’s chambers.” She was an orphan and had no 
father ; her mother’s children were angry with her and com- 
pelled her to work out, and she was sun-burnt, but beautiful in 
spirit afd in form, The haughty dames of Jerusalem looked 
down on her with disdain; but she had a Friend of sleepless 
eye, who was watching over her; and her name has been im- 
mortalized in this poem when the proud dames of Jerusalem 
are all forgotten. 

The Shulammite resumes her prayer to her Spiritual Shep- 
herd. 


“Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, 
Where thou feedest, where thou makest to rest at noon: 
For why should I appear like a veiled mourner 
By the flocks of thy companions? 
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Enter—Tue Spreitvat SHerHerp. 
“Tf thou knowest not, O thou fairest among women; 
Go thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock, 
And feed the kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 
I have compared thee, my friend, (rayathee) 
To susathee in Pharaoh’s chariots. 
Plaits would become thy cheeks, 
And strings of jewels thy neck; 
We will make thee plaits of gold with studs of silver.” 


Tue SHvuLaMMITE. 
‘* While the King sitteth at his table, 
My spikenard sendeth forth its fragrance, 
My beloved is unto me a bundle of myrrh 
That lieth betwixt my breasts. 
My beloved is unto me a cluster of henna flowers 
In the vineyard of En-gedi.” 


Tue Spiritrvat SHEPHERD. 


“Lo thou art fair, my friend; lo thou art fair; 
Thou hast dove’s eyes. 


Tue SHULAMMITE. 
“Lo thou art fair my beloved, yea pleasant. 
Also our couch is green; 
The beams of our house are cedars, our rafters are firs.” 
Tue Sprritvat SHePHeErp, 
“T am the Rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 
As a lily among thorns, 
So is my friend among the daughters.” 
Tae SHuLaMMITE. 
“ As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
So is my beloved among the sons. 
Under his shadow I ardently wish to sit, 
And his fruit is sweet to my palate. 
He brought me to the banqueting house, 
And his banner over me was love. 
Stay me with wine-cakes, comfort me with apples : 
For sick of love am I. 
Let his left hand be under my head, 
And his right hand embrace me.” 
Tus Cxorvs. 
“T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
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By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up, nor awaken the beloved until she please.” 


(The Shulammite, partially recovering from the trance into which she has 
fallen, and mistaking the voices of the Chorus for the voice of her beloved, 
proceeded and said) : 


“The voice of my beloved! behold, he cometh, 
Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
My beloved is like a roe, or a young hart: - 

Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 

He looketh in at the windows, 

He showeth himself through the lattice : 

My beloved spake, and said unto me, 

“ Rise up, my friend, my fair one, and come away, 
For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; 
The fig-tree ripeneth her green figs, 

And the vines are in blossom, 

They give forth their fragrance, 

Arise, my friend, my fair one, and come away.” 


Tue SHULAMMITE. 


“O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, 
In the covert of the steep place ; 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely. 
Take us the foxes (shalim), the little foxes that spoil the vineyards ; 
For our vineyards are in blossom. 
My beloved is mine, and I am his; 
He feedeth among the lilies. 
Until the day be cool and the shadows flee away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a roe or a young hart 
Upon the mountains of Bether. 


By night in my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth. 
I sought him, but I found him not, 

I thought, I will rise now, and go about the city, 

In the streets and in the broad ways, 

I will seek him whom my soul loveth : 

I sought him but I found him not. 

The watchmen that go about the city found me: 

To whom I said, Saw ye him whom my soul loveth? 
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It was but a little that I passed from them, 

When I found him whom my soul loveth ; 

I held him and would not let him go, 

Until I had brought him into my mother’s house, 
And into the chambers of her that conceived me.” 


Corvus. 


“T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the roes, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye stir not up nor awaken the beloved until she please.” 


The first Act closed as if the whole purpose of the drama 
were completed. The maiden had obtained the fruition for 
which her soul yearned, and one is wondering how, even the 
great dramatist, will extricate the “ Dance of Mahanaim” from 
an abrupt termination; but complicated incidents arise naturally 
which, like the hidden woof of Providence, lead on to a pre- 
determined end. 

A maynificent spectacle of surprising worldly grandeur pre- 
sents itself to the mind of the Shulammite, which one might 
both behold and describe without sin, as a type and shadow of 
the regal splendor of the seed of David, of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end. This startling vision of beauty, splen- 
dor and power is so closely connected—not logically but in the 
order of sequence with the closing incidents of the first Act—that 
one is almost constrained to assign to it such significance. The 
maiden, or rather, we might now say, the Prophetess, had 
hardly finished her narrative of this surprising vision when an 
intrusive and rustic herdsman, a man of the world, struck with 
her beauty, presumptuously obtruded his attentions upon her. 
She was in a dream or in the spirit, and unconscious of his 
presence or of his flattery; but this incident served to de- 
velop the purpose of this drama, and to hold up to an audience 
a mirror from which was reflected, the lower, carnal manifesta- 
tion of love, the éx:dupia fdovwy of which Plato speaks; so 
that this picture drawn from real life, might be contrasted with 
the absolutely pure and holy manifestation of divine love. The 
great artist, so that the contrast might be all the more distinct, 
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with the patience of a judge, permitted the smitten Herdsman, 
in a long and continuous discourse, covering fifteen verses of 
the fourth chapter, to plead his cause with the lady. In his 
excitement and confusion, as is usual in such cases, he blun- 
dered when proposing a bridal trip, and says, “ Come with me, 
malebanon, from Lebanon, O bride, with me, malebanon, from 
Lebanon,” when the intention evidently was in both cases to 
say lelebanon to Lebanon. 

“Look from the top of Amana, look from the top of Senir 
and Hermon, from the lions’ dens, from the mountains of the 
leopards.” (Amana, Senir and Hermon were elevated prospects 
on the Lebanon range.) He compares the hair of this most 
beautiful woman to a flock of goats on Mount Gilead, and her 
teeth to newly-washed and shorn ewes. The Shulammite 
escaped the fatigue of listening to such an address, because she 
was not conscious of his presence. In the sixteenth verse 
of this fourth chapter, being still entranced in her dream, and 
designing to invoke the presence of her Spiritual Shepherd, 
she audibly exclaims, “ Let my friend come into his garden, 


and eat its precious fruits.” The Herdsman, supposing this 
was a response to his importunate address, proffered his presence 
as contained in the first verse of the fifth chapter, but is 
quickly undeceived by a knock at the door, which the Shulam- 
mite heard and answers : 


“T slept, but my heart was awake: 
It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh,” etc., etc. 


These preliminary explanations will enable the reader to 
understand the Second Act, which is as follows: 


ACT THE SECOND. 
THe SHuULAMMITE. 
(Beginning with the sixth verse of the third chapter.) 
“ Who is this that cometh up out of the 

Wilderness like pillars of smoke, 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 

With all powders of the merchant ? 

Behold, it is the litter of Solomon ; 
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Three-score mighty men are about it, 
Of the mighty men of Israel. 
They all handle the sword, are expert in war: 
Every man hath his sword upon his thigh, 
Because of fear in the night. 
King Solomon made himself a palanquin of the wood of Lebanon. 
He made the pillars thereof of silver, 
The bottom thereof of gold, the seat of it of purple, 
The midst thereof being paved with love, 
From the daughters of Jerusalem. 
Go forth, O ye daughters of Zion, and behold King Solomon, 
With the crown wherewith his mother hath crowned him in the day of 
his espousals, 
And in the day of the gladness of his heart.” 
Enter—Tue Herpsmay. 
“ Behold thou art fair, my friend; behold thou art fair; 
Thine eyes are as doves’ behind thy veil ; 
Thy hair is as a flock of gouts, 
That lie along the side of Mount Gilead ; 
Thy teeth are like a flock that are shorn, 
Which are come up from the washing ; 
Whereof every one hath twins, 
And none is bereaved among them.” 
* . * 7 * . + 


This address occupies the whole of the fourth chapter down 
to the fifteenth verse, inclusive. To quote the whole of it 
would extend this article to an undue length, and I must con- 
tent myself with the quotation of the first two verses, as above 


stated. 


Tue SavLamMireE. 


(Intended for the Spiritual Shepherd.) 
(16th verse.) 


“ Awake, O North wind; and come, thou South; 
Blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat its precious fruits.” 


Tue HerpsMan. 
(Addressing the Shulammite.) 


“T am come into my garden, my sister, bride: 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice ; 
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I have eaten my honey-comb with my honey; 
I have drunk my wine with my milk. 

Eat, O friends. 

Drink, yea, drink abundantly, ye friends.” 


The Herdsman had supposed that the invitation of the 
maiden in her sleep and dream was a response to the flattery 
he had just uttered, and so treated it; but, as the sequel 
shows, she did not even notice his presence, and her declara- 
tion as above quoted was intended for the Spiritual Shepherd. 


Tue Sxviammire. 


“T was asleep, but my heart waked : 
It is the voice of my beloved that knocketh ; 
Open to me, my sister, my friend, 
My dove, my undefiled : 
For my head is filled with dew, 
My locks with the drops of the night; 
I have put off my coat; how shall I put it on? 
I have washed my feet ; how shall I defile them ? 
My beloved stretched forth his hand through the opening, 
And my inmost parts were moved for him. 
I rose up myself to open for my beloved ; 
And my hands dropped with myrrh, 
And my fingers with fluid myrrh, 
Upon the handles of the bolt. 
I indeed opened fur my beloved ; 
But my beloved had vanished, and was gone. 
My soul had failed me while he was speaking : 
I sought him, but I could not find him ; 
I called him, but he gave me no answer; 
Then found me the watchmen, that go about the city; 
They smote me, they wounded me, 
The keepers of the walls took away my veil from me. 
I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if ye find my beloved, 
What will ye tell him, that sick of love am I.” 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. 


“What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O thou fairest among women? 
What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou dost so adjure us?” 
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Tue SHULAMMITE. 
“* My beloved is white and ruddy, 
The chiefest among ten thousand. 
His head is bright as the finest gold, 
His locks are like waving foliage, and black as a raven, 
His eyes are like doves beside the water-brooks ; 
Washed in milk, and fitly set. 
His cheeks are like a bed of spices, turrets of sweet perfumes : 
His lips like lilies, dropping fluid myrrh. 
His hands like cylinders of gold set with beryl ; 
His body is like ivory work overlaid with sapphires, 
His legs are like pillars of marble, set upon sockets of fine gold ; 
His countenance is like Lebanon, excellent as the cedars. 
His mouth is most sweet; yea, he is altogether lovely. 
This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 
O ye davyhters of Jerusalem.” 


DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM, 


“ Whither is thy beloved gone, 
O thou fairest among women ? 
Whither hast thy beloved turned him, 
That we may seek him with thee?” 


THE SHULAMMITE. 


“ My beloved is gone down to his garden, to the beds of spices, 
To feed in the garden, and to gather lilies. 
I am my beloved’s and my beloved is mine: 
He that feedeth among the lilies.” 


(The Shulammite went down to the garden as she afterwards explains.) 


Enter—Tue Herpsmay. 
into the garden, and addressing her, he said: 


“Thou art beautiful, O, my friend, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem. 
Terrible as an army with banners. 
Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For they have overcome me.” ° 
* . * « - + * * 


This address is continued to the tenth verse of this sixth 
chapter, and as the Herdsman progressed he became, perhaps, 
dangerously excited. The maiden made no reply; but her at- 
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tention was attracted to an extraordinary manifestation, and 


she said : 
Tue SHULAMMITE, 

“ Who is this that shineth forth like the morning dawn, 
Fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
Terrible as an army with banners? 

I went down into the garden of nuts, 
To see the green plants of the valley, 
To see whether the vine budded, 

And the pomegranates were in flower. 
I cannot describe it; my soul made me 
Swift as the chariots of Amminadib.” 

We are led to infer from this extraordinary interposition of 
the Spiritual Shepherd that the maiden, being alone in the 
garden, was in great danger from the rude Herdsman. When 
she reappears it is on the stage, moving to the harmony of 
enchanting music. Her graceful bearing and spiritual beauty 
attract attention, and a cultivated and distinguished person 
addresses her as a courtier. 

ACT THE THIRD. 
A Voice. 
“ Return, return, O Shulammite ;’ 
Return, return, that we may look upon thee.” 
Seconp Voicr, 
“Why will ye look upon the Shulammite, 
As upon the dance of the Mahanaim ?” 
The Shulammite reappears, and we have here a description 
of her’ person from the lips of a courtier. 
Tue Courrier. 
“ How graceful are thy steps in sandals, 
O Prince’s daughter ! 
Thy rounded thighs are like jewels, 
The work of the hands of a cunning workman. 
Thy body is like a round goblet, 
Wherein no mingled wine is wanting : 

* * * * * 
Thine head upon thee is like Carmel, 
And the hair of thy head like purple; 
The King is held captive in the tresses.” 
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This address is continued to the eleventh verse—when—LF7zit 
the Courtier. 


Tue Savtammuite—Soliloquizing. 
(11th verse.) 


“T am my beloved’s 
And toward me is his desire. 
* #* * * * 
Oh, that thou wert as my brother, 
That sucked the breasts of my mother! 
Should I find thee without, I would kiss thee: 
Yea, and none would despise me ; 
I would lead thee and bring thee into my mother’s house, 
That thou mightest instruct me ; 
I would cause thee to drink of spiced wine, 
Of the juice of my pomegranate. 
His left hand should be under my head, 
And his right hand should embrace me.” 
She faints. 
Cuorvs, 
“T adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
That ye stir not up nor awaken the beloved, 
Until she please.”’ 


The Shulammite recovering, in a vision sees her late admirer 
coming up from the wilderness with another female leaning on 
his arm. Surprised and astonished at this perfidy, she gives 
vent to bitter sentiments of jealousy against the female. The 
English translations, it appears to me, miss the point, and I 
will give St. Jerome's Latin version. 


Tue SHULAMMITE. 


“ Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, 
Leaning upon her beloved?” 


“ Sub arbore malo suscitavi te ; 
Ibi corrupta est mater tua, 
Ibi violata est genitriz tua.” (Per St. Jerome.) 


This violent relapse of the maiden from her late spiritual 
condition attracted the attention of the Spiritual Shepherd, 
and she is admonished and rebuked in the most earnest and 
impressive way. 
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Enter —Tue Spizitvat Seergerp, 

‘* Set me as a seal upon thine heart, 

As a seal upon thine arm: 

For love is strong as death ; 

Jealousy is cruel as the grave : 

The flashes thereof are flashes of fire, 

A very flame of the Lord. 

Many waters cannot quench the beloved, 

Neither can the floods drown it : 

If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 

It would be utterly contemned.” 


Tue Savuiamuite, conjidingly. 
“ We have a little sister, 
And she has no breasts : 
What shall we do for our sister 
In the day when she shall be spoken for?” 


Tue SpirgitvaL SHEPHERD. 
“Tf she be a fortress, 
We will build upon her battlements of silver, 
If she be a door (weak), 
We will enclose her with beams of cedar. 


Tue Sautammite. ( Aside.) 


“T am a fortress, and my breasts like towers, 
Then was I in his eyes as one that found rest. 
Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon ; 
He let out the vineyard unto keepers; 
Every one for the fruit thereof will bring a thousand of silver. 
My vineyard, which is mine, is before me: 
Thine, O Solomon, be the thousand, 
And let two hundred be for those that keep the fruit.” 


A Voice. 
“Thou that dwellest in the gardens, 
The companions hearken for thy voice : 
Cause me to hear it.” 


Tae SHULAMMITE. 
“Make haste, my beloved, 
And be thou like to a roe, or to a young hart, 
Upon the mountains of spices. 
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We can now survey this drama as a whole. The first Act is in 
large measure confined to a delineation of the feelings and emo- 
tions which lead the soul of the Shulammite to strive after the 
Supreme Good, and the supernatural, loving response coming 
from a spiritual sphere in answer to this innate longing. It is 
an incident of this interchange of loving affections, that, on 
the human side, many temptations and obstacles arise; but, 
through the ministrations of the Spirit, they are overcome, and 
the soul of the seeker finally obtains REST. 

The second and third Acts furnish practical representations 
of the phenomena attending the incipiency of earthly, sensual 
love, and the corresponding phenomena which arises when the 
soul is in loving relations with the Supreme Good. The one is 
transient, fickle, selfish and sometimes feigned. The other is 
calm, enduring, unchangeable, unselfish un printemps eternal of 
felicity. Carnal affections are not condemned as sinful; but 
the injunction is strong and imperative that such affections 
must be exercised in strict subordination to the higher and 
ultimate end of existence, which will endure long after the 
stars have parted with their last ray of beautiful light, which 
through all the past ages has proclaimed the eternal power and 
Godhead of the divinity. 

I have confined my attention mainly to the letter of this 
marvellous production. No one will pretend that the greatest 
thinker of the Davidic age, who was the author of three 
thousand proverbs and a thousand and five songs, and who had 
a reputation for wisdom which exceeded that of all the children 
of the East, and of the wise men of Egypt, indited this mar- 
velous drama merely to confuse and confound his contempo- 
raries. Its poetic and dramatic arrangements are formed 
with scientific skill, and when one has gota clear view of 
the general arrangement, the details work out with the preci- 
sion of a mathematical problem. I have convictions of its 
import, of the truths which it teaches; but the discussion of 
this aspect of this wonderful drama pertains rather to theology 
than to philology. Much of this beautiful poem has long been 
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omitted to avoid prolixity. In considering the text, I have 
had before me no commentary; but I have used the Hebrew 
Bible of Leusden and Van Der Hooght, which is without Masor- 
etic points, the Vulgate of St. Jerome—the authorized English 
version—the Revision—and the translation of Rabbi Leeser, 
published in 1856. The faults are to be attributed to the 
author, and any light which may be shed on the right under- 
standing of this unrivaled production of antiquity, to the assist- 
ance which comes from above. 

Susathee, in the ninth verse of the first chapter, has not been 
translated, as the interpreters differ; and yet I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that, in my judgment, this word should be 
translated “my mare.” This article mainly adheres to the 
translation of the Revision, but in such portions of this poem 
as have come under a critical examination in the original, 
which is only a small part of the whole, I have not hesitated 
to modify when the sense obviously required it. 

For example, the tenth verse of the first chapter of the Re- 
vision is as follows: “Thy cheeks are comely with plaits of 
hair, thy neck with strings of jewels.” Whereas the sense 
obviously is as here translated, “Plaits would become thy 
cheeks, and strings of jewels thy neck; We will make thee 
plaits of gold with studs of silver.’’ 

In the obtestations of the chorus haahabah “the beloved” is 
uniformly translated in the Revision “love,” where not only 
the obvious sense but the proper meaning of the word haahabah 
“imports” the beloved” or beloved one—ahaba love, but haa- 
habah the beloved. 

In the first verse of the second chapter I have followed the 
authorized English version: ‘‘I am the Rose of Sharon, the 
lily of the Valleys.” Habazzeleth means more properly, per- 
haps, the Opening Rose. This word occurs in one other place 
in the Scriptures, namely: in the first verse of the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah: “the desert shall rejoice and bloom as the 
rose.” In the fourteenth verse of the fourth chapter of this 

“Song we have the Hebrew word for crocus, karkom which the 
2 
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Revisers have translated “saffron;” * but St. Jerome, in the 
Vulgate, rightly, I think, translates crocus. Notwithstanding 
the great authority of Gesenius as a Semitic scholar, the in- 
docti need have no apprehension that colchicum autumnale, 
springing from poisonous bulbous roots, will ever take the place 
of “the rose of Sharon” in our Bibles. Gesenius says, Lexicon 
page 298, that one of the compounds of Hubazzeleth is chamets, 
acid, acrid, and the other bezel, bulb. It is very true that 
chamets, when applied to the taste, has the signification given 
by Gesenius ; but what is its signification when applied to an 
object of sight? Lexicon of Gesenius, page 331, chamets “as 
to the taste, to be sour, acid, . . as to the sight, colour to 
be bright, so as to dazzle the eyes; spoken especially of a 
bright red or scarlet colour.” So in Syriac the name for wine is 
chamero, because of its red color. 

Several great names might also be arrayed against the posi- 
tion taken by Gesenius, if it were necessary to add authority, 
where I have just quoted Gesenius against Gesenius. Solomon 
was a botanist; the figures which refer to the spiritual world 
are all taken from the most beautiful, graceful and pleasing 
objects in nature, and it would require very strong evidence to 
convince any one that he referred to a flower destitute of 
beauty and baneful. Both the Hebrew and Syriac words which 
enter into this compound, and which Gesenius interprets as 
acid, or acrid, are derived from the word Ham or Chem, 
which means hot, warm, etc., and which is also the name of one 
of the sons of Noah, and of Egypt. In the sixty-third chapter, 
first verse of Isaiah, “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, 
chamets begedim dyed red in his garments, ma Bozrah from 
Bozrah,” as translated by Rabbi Leeser. This is the same 
word chamets, one of the compounds of the word Habazzeleth, 
of which Gesenius speaks, used here and in Isaiah to represent 


* Karkom, Crocus. In the 14th verse of the 4th chapter the Revisers 
translated this word saffron, the crocus sativus, an autumnal flower. It is 
evident that all the flowers referred to in this poem are the early spring 
flowers, and in this case not the crocus sativus, but the crocus vernus. 
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a brilliant red color. There are other modifications of former 
translatiors the propriety of which will, perhaps, be apparent to 
the critical eye. 

We have not here an unfathomable chaos, from the contem- 
plation of which reason recoils; but, rightly understood, a pro- 
found and graphic picture of two of the most striking phases of 
human life, contrasted with each other. The great artist in 
this drama has given the world a vivid representation of the 
phenomena attendant upon each of these conditions. We are 
prone to take pride in what is called dee Menchenwiirde ; but 
when that side of human life which is allied to animal life is 
viewed in the lustre of the light which comes from the spir- 
itual world, we easily discern that the dignity of human nature 
lies rather in the promise and possibility of escaping from ‘‘this 
body of death ;” and yet we are not required to undervalue 
the things agreeable to the present order of existence, which 
are the gifts of the Creator, but only to hold them in sub- 
ordination to an ultimate and higher end. 





Il. 
THEOLOGICAL PROBLEMS.* 


BY REV. WILLIAM RUPP, D.D. 


It is proposed in this paper to discuss the origin and nature 
of Theological Problems, to inquire into the necessity and reason 
for their existence, and to ascertain what end they serve in the 
development of theological science. Problems are open, un- 
settled questions that press for solution—questions that will 
not suffer themselves to be suppressed, but will continue to 
haunt the mind of an age until they have received satisfactory 
answers. But how is it possible for such questions to arise in 
theology, and what right have they to be entertained by the 
Christian mind? Theology is the science of God and of di- 
vine things. It is based upon divine revelation, and deals with 
matters of the highest interest to the human soul. 

Can there be, in such a science, any unsettled problems, any 
doubtful or open questions ? Some think not. To their mind 
everything is settled once for all in the deposit of truth commit- 
ted to the Church, or in the theological system to which they have 
given their adherence. Either the infallibility of the Church or 
the infallibility of the Bible is supposed to secure a substantially 
infallible and unchangeable system of theology, in which all 
important questions are settled once for all. There may, in- 
deed, be some doubtful matters still, affording some little room 
for curious speculation, such as, for instance, the location of 
hell, the employment of God before the creation of the world, 


* This is one of a series of papers read by the author at the “ Retreat,” at 
Mercersburg, Pa., during the first week in August, 1887. It has, however, 
been rewritten since and somewhat enlarged. 
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the nature and size of the angels, and the question how many 
of them could stand together upon the point of a needle. But 
these are plainly not matters of any importance. They are not 
even in any real sense problems. No practical consequences could 
flow from the decision of them one wayor another. All questions 
of practical importance, on the other hand, all matters which men 
are really concerned to know, are determined once for all in 
the theological system which has been drawn from the Bible; 
and these matters are now to be received only in the way of 
passive submission to the authority of that system. 

No matter that there are different systems of theology, giv- 
ing forth different utterances in regard to the same questions. 
or different statements in regard to the same points of doctrine. 
That only proves that not all theological systems are infallible. 
In fact, the strict traditionalist, whether Papist or Protestant, 
does not believe in the infallibility of any theology but his own. 
All others are merely bastard perversions of the one unchang- 
ing truth. If Luther disagrees with Thomas Aquinas, then, in 
the judgment of the Papist, Luther must necessarily be in 
error; and if, on the other hand, Bellarmine and Maldonatus 
contradict Luther, then, in the opinion of the strict Lutheran, 
they of course must be wrong, for Luther could not err. And 
for the Calvinist, Calvin was alike infallible, and to believe 
otherwise than he believed is to be a heretic. The Calvinistic 
system of theology and Calvinistic tradition are the end of all 
questions. Questions are raised and problems started only by 
pestiferous errorists—by restless, mischievous spirits, who love 
novelties, and are not content to abide by what is written. 
And such malignant speculators are to be strenuously resisted 
and cast out. They are not to be tolerated, no, not for an 
hour. To tolerate them would be to bring the vengeance of 
heaven upon the whole orthodox camp, as the sin of Achan 
brought a curse upon the camp of Israel.* These new questions 


* The spirit of religious persecution is essentially a barbarous spirit. It 
rests upon the superstition, common to uncivilized nations, that a whole 
community is morally responsible for the act or belief of an individual. 
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about probation, about the atonement, about evolution, about 
the inspiration and origin of the Bible are, therefore, to be met, 
not by argument, but by anathemas. 

But in spite of all angry conservatism and of the most in- 
dignant protests on the part of the worshippers of hereditary 
opinions and beliefs, new problems will, from time to time, arise 
and receive attention, modifying established doctrines and en- 
larging the field of rational knowledge. This cannot be pre- 
vented, however much it may be regretted. Every age of 
Christian history has been troubled, to some extent at least, in 
this way. And those periods were not by any means the worst, 
either in a moral or material view, that were most agitated by 
new questions and new thoughts. They were, in fact, the 
periods during which humanity advanced most rapidly along 
the path of spiritual as well as material progress. Those ages of 
unquestioning faith which we sometimes hear spoken of with such 
fond regret, when there were no doubts or skeptical cavils to 
disturb the minds of the faithful, and when men were ready to 
receive any doctrine, or any fact, on the mere suggestion of 
authority, were not by any means the brightest and purest 
ages in the history of the Church. The sixteenth century, 
with all its questionings, with all its debates and stormy agita- 
tions, was a far better and happier age than the tenth and 
eleventh centuries had been; and it was the dawn only of a 


Thus, even in enlightened Athens, the mutilation of the Herme by an 
unknown person or persons was supposed to be a crime for which, if it 
were not expiated, the god would surely take vengeance upon the whole 
city. In like manner the entertainment of opinions or beliefs contrary to 
those sanctioned by tradition is believed to be a sin exposing a whole com- 
munity to the wrath of heaven. This superstition involves a contradiction 
of one of the fundamental principles of sound ethics, namely, that the soul 
that sinneth only shall die. It is, however, a superstition that is slow to 
yield to the light of reason, as is witnessed by the wrath which fills the soul 
of many a pious theologian when he meets with opinions which he believes 
to be erroneous, Why should he get angry or lose his patience at all, 
unless he imagines that these opinions are going to bring mischief upon 
himself or others? But that imagination is a relic of barbarism. 
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brighter and more glorious day that was yet to be. Because 
the sixteenth century struggled with its problems, succeeding 
centuries have enjoyed their freedom and their prosperity. 
Had the men of that age turned away from the problems which 
confronted them, we should not now enjoy the glorious heritage 
that has been bequeathed to us. 

But whether for good or for evil, new questions do contin- 
ually present themselves to the mind of the Church and clamor 
for consideration and solution. Questions about which the past 
did not dream, and to which there is no answer found in any 
of the current systems of theology, are becoming vital ques- 
tions of the age, that cannot be remanded to the limbo of 
impertinent or disordered fancies. To imagine that these new 
questions are raised arbitrarily, and that they would not spring 
up if a few restless spirits would but consent to keep silent, is 
to hetray profound ignorance of the forces working in history. 
Would the Reformation not have come if Luther had kept 
silence? Qn the contrary, the reformatory ideas were involved 
in the spirit of the age, and sprang up simultaneously and 
without any impulse from Luther in all Christian lands. And 
the same phenomenon has been witnessed again and again. 
How often have we seen the same discovery made, or the same 
truth announced, simultaneously by a number of investigators 
remote from each other, and having perhaps no knowledge of 
each other’s existence? Now, the questions which agitate the 
theological mind of our day have arisen in obedience to the 
same law. They were involved in the living process of theo- 
logical thought, and when the fulness of the time for them had 
. come, they made their appearance. And now there can be 
no rest or peace for theological science until they have re- 
ceived a satisfactory solution. 

But not only are new questions continually arising and 
demanding attention, but old questions also, that were long 
supposed to be finally closed, are now being reopened. Matters 
of doctrine that were once supposed to be settled are becom- 
ing unsettled. Solemn statements of confessions and of dog- 
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matic systems that were once believed to be inspired and to 
contain nothing but absolute and unchangeable truth, are 
beginning to be boldly questioned. The fact that a doctrine or 
opinion has been held in the past, and that it may be found in 
the writings of Church fathers or reformers, is no longer re- 
garded as a warrant for its correctness. And not only a few 
subordinate propositions belonging to the outer edge of the 
doctrinal system are called in question, but even leading articles 
of the system are freely scrutinized and apprehended under new 
aspects and in new lights. And this is not done in a spirit 
that is unfriendly to Christianity itself, but in the very 
interest of Christian truth. They who are dissatisfied with the 
doctrinal systems of the past, and who contend for a progres- 
sive theology, are in fact sincerer friends of the truth and better 
supporters of Christianity than they who denounce every new 
thought as error and heresy. Their design is not to undermine 
Christian truth, but to strengthen it, and to commend it to the 
mind of the present age, by developing it in forms that shall 
be consistent with the fundamental principle of Christianity as 
now understood. 

A system of thought, whether philosophical or theological, 
is an organic whole, in which any change of principle, or any 
change in the conception of some one fact, must necessarily 
affect to some extent the apprehension of every other fact. So 
the shifting of the centre of gravity of the theological system 
from the notion of the divine sovereignty, or of justification by 
faith, to the idea of the person of Christ, and the change from 
the conception of abstract being and power to that of absolute 
reason and love in the apprehension of God, must necessarily 
produce some alteration in the apprehension of every article or 
doctrine of Christian theology. A system of theology in which 
Christ is accepted as the absolute revelation of God, must 
necessarily prove to be somewhat different in all its parts from 
one in which He is regarded merely as a means for the ac- 
complishment of an eternal decree of election, or as a means 
for the remedy of a certain disorder into which the world has 
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fallen. And this change has to a large extent taken place in 
the Christian thought of the present age. Christian thought is 
becoming more and more Christological, and hence can no 
longer express itself in the customary formulas of the past. 
It is in this way that so many old and venerable dogmas have 
for this age become unsettled, and need to be reviewed and re- 
stated, in order that they may become true again and consistent 
in the new system of Christian thought that is grSwing up. 
And this new system, although its animating principle is the 
absolute principle of all Christian thinking, will not at once 
turn out to be a perfectly adequate representation of Chris- 
tian truth; and there is, therefore, no likelihood that this process 
of disintegration and reintegration in Christian thought will 
soon come to anend. It is a process that must go on so long 
as we see only as in a glass darkly, and know and prophesy 
only in part. Only when that which is perfect is come, and 
when we shall have come to know as also we are known, only 
then will our knowledge need no more correction, modifica- 
tion or change. And to that end our systems of thought now 


are valuable means; but they are no more than that. Tenny- 
son, therefore, shows a truer appreciation of systems of Chris- 
tian thought than many a theologian, when he writes: 


“ Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee ; 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

Now all this is, no doubt, exceedingly distressing to.a certain 
order of mind. It would not suit at all the Chinese order of 
mind—at least not in its present mood. Nevertheless it has its 
ground in the nature of things, and is, therefore, inevitable, as 
even the Chinese will, sooner or later, have to admit. Theology 
is not a fixed science, consisting of hard and fast propositions, 
any more than is physiology, or chemistry or medicine. The 
fact that its object and sources—God and the Scriptures—are 
unchangeable does not make the science unchangeable, any 
more than the samenes of the heavens and of. the earth makes 
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astronomy and geology unchangeable sciences. Theology is a 
human science—the product of the human mind, as really as 
any other science is such. The fact that it deals with divine 
truth does not make it a divine science. There is a sense in 
which all truth is divine. The realities or truths, for instance, 
which form the contents of any branch of natural science are 
determinations of the divine mind; but that does not make 
either prysiolgy or chemistry a divine science. So neither 
does the fact that theology has for its contents a certain de- 
partment of divine truth, make theology a divine science. So 
far as it is a science, that is, the systematic or logical appre- 
hension by the human mind of God and of divine things, it is 
merely a product of the human mind, like any other science, 
and, therefore, subject to the laws which condition all human 
productions. One of these laws is that of gradual progression, 
Theology is a progressive science; and its progress at any 
time is conditioned by the general progress of the human mind. 
The advancement of science, of philosophy and of general cul- 
ture conditions the process of theological development. The 
human mind grows in the power of apprehending divine things, 
in the same proportion in which it grows in the power of appre- 
hending natural things. There is a law governing the evolution 
of the natural world, which is called the law of the co-ordina- 
tion of parts or members, and according to which the modifica- 
tion of any one member of the animal body, for example, will 
in course of tim~ produce a corresponding modification in every 
other member. .nd there is a similar law governing the devel- 
opment of the moral world, so that the advancement of any par- 
ticular human interest will lead to a corresponding advancement 
of every other interest. The effects which followed the invention 
of the mariner’s compass, of gunpowder and of the art of print- 
ing furnish striking illustrations of this law. And, according to 
this law, secular and religious culture, though they may at 
times and for short seasons be divorced, generally go hand in 
hand and keep even pace. A stationary theology would be 
possible only in connection with a stationary civilization, as has 
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for ages been the case in China; and a progressive civilization 
necessitates a progressive theology. 

But no progress in theological thought would be possible 
without raising new questions, creating new problems and dis- 
turbing to some extent the settlement of old ones. And the 
occasion of these new questions, and of these criticisms of old 
conclusions and dogmas, is contained in the advancement of 
secular science, the progress of ethical culture and the develop- 
ment of the religious life; while the impelling force of the 
whole movement, as we believe, is involved in the living im- 
pulse of the Christian faith itself. Christianity is a religion 
whose golden age, or ideal of perfection and happiness, lies not, 
like that of ethnic religions, in the past, but in the future. It 
‘points not to a state of happy innocence in the past, for the loss 
of which men are to sigh in vain, but to a state of perfection 
and glory in the future for the attainment of which they are to 
strive. And there is.a life in the Christian faith, which, as 
motive power, urges forward the progress of humanity along all 
its lines, towards the ideal of perfection which is the goal of 
Christianity itself. This progress must necessarily involve and 
carry along with itself a progressive improvement also in theo- 
logy. When the discoveries of science, the conclusions of 
philosophy or the ethical sentiments of society get ahead of the 
statements of theology, then there arise questions and conflicts 
that cannot cease until theology has come abreast again with 
the spirit and culture of the age. 

Let us illustrate our meaning here by an example or two. 
The advancement of ethical culture, under the influence of the 
Christian faith and spirit, has radically changed our concep- 
tions of sin, of guilt and of righteousness. These are now gen- 
erally regarded as personal qualities, inseparable from the 
person by whose volition or choice they are produced, and not, 
as separable, transferable commodities, that may be exchanged 
for certain money considerations, or for a certain amount of 
penal suffering, no matter by whom endured. We would re- 
gard with the utmost horror, in the ordinary conduct and busi- 
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ness of life, the imputation of the sins of parents to their 
children,* the punishment of the innocent for the guilty, and 
the measurement of guilt, not by the capacity of the person 
sinning, but by the dignity of the one sinned against.+ There 
was a time when ideas like these called forth no protest. They 
were in harmony with the moral sentiments inherited from the 
Roman law, or derived from the customs of our heathen an- 
cestors. But the moral consciousness of the age has now be- 
come so far pervaded by the principles of the Gospel of Christ 
and by the humane and gentle spirit of Christ, that we no 
longer tolerate ideas so crude and sentiments so cruel. But, 
if we are right in this, then what becomes of the old doctrine 
of hereditary guilt, and of atonement by the substitutionary 
punishment of sin? These doctrines must necessarily be so 
revised as to bring them into harmony with modern ethical 
feeling ; for we may not impute to God sentiments which we 
could not entertain ourselves, and acts that we would not dare 
to do ourselves with a good conscience. To preach doctrines 
that violate the Christian conscience of the age, and to represent 


the Judge of all the earth as doing what no decent judge in 
Christendom would dare to do, would surely be doing poor ser- 
vice to the cause of Christianity. 

Again: We no longer view God as an absolute, arbitrary 
sovereign, after the idea of an irresponsible earthly monarch, 


* The observation that the natural consequences of the sins of parents are 
often entailed upon their children does not change our view in regard to 
this point. For, however difficult, or perhaps impossible, the explanation 
of this phenomenon may be, we are all convinced that it implies no partici- 
pation of guilt. The fact that the wife and children of an intemperate 
man suffer the natural consequences of his sinful indulgence, does not 
prove that they are guilty of his sin and deserving of punishment. 

+ Thus Anselm argues that the guilt of human sin is an infinite quantity, 
because sin is an offense against an infinite God, and therefore demands 
an infinite satisfaction. This may be a deduction from the awful notions 
of the sacredness of the Roman emperors, which made the crimen lesa 
majestatis such a terrible thing, but a deduction from the idea of God as 
revealed in Christ it is not. 
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disposing of the fortunes of his subjects, like Ahasuerus, by 
mere caprice or blind impulse; but we apprehend Him as abso- 
lute and eternal love, as the highest reason and as the universal 
Father of spirits. We have learned to know God in Christ. 
Jesus says, “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” If 
we would know what God is, and what His moral attributes and 
His character are, we must not derive our conception of Him 
from an idea of the kings and princes of the earth—those violent 
Nimrods who have arrogated to themselves the titles of di- 
vinity, and have manifested so little regard for the qualities of 
justice and mercy—but we must contemplate Him as He has 
revealed Himself in the person of Christ, in His words and 
works, His life and suffering. And it is the peculiarity of 
modern Christian thought that it has learned to make earnest 
of this revelation of God in Christ. But in Christ God is 
known, not as an arbitrary, gloomy giant, of boundless power and 
caprice, who treats His creatures merely as His playthings, but 
as a being of infinite reason and love, the Father of all men, who 
loves all with an infinite love, and desires the welfare and happi- 
ness of all. We have learned to view God in this light. We have 
learned to take in earnest the statements of the Bible that God 
is love, and that He desires the salvation of all men. But if 
this be a correct view of God, then what becomes of the old 
doctrine of election and reprobation—that notion of a decretum 
horrendum, the contemplation of which caused even Calvin to 
tremble—and of the idea of the general perdition of the 
heathen, who in this world have no Christian probation or 
chance of salvation? * If we think of God as the rational and 


*Some propose to end all discussion of this subject by the assurance 
that God is just and will do right to all men. Now those who believe in 
the possibility of future probation need no assurance of this kind. They 
are quite sure that God is just. But then they believe that the very jus- 
tice of God requires that the offer of salvation should be made to all men 
universally, if not in this life, then after it, They have gotten beyond that 
stage of theology where it used to be said that God may be merciful, but 
must be just, and that it is quite proper for Him to suffer some to be 
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loving Father of spirits, then we could hardly think of Him as 
damning any of them for His own glory. In regard to these 
and other points scientific theology is bound to revise its deci- 
sions, in order to adjust itself to the new world of thought 
which Christian faith itself has created. 

But what value, it may be said, is there in a science that is 
confessedly changing, and whose teaching is different to-day 
from what it was yesterday, and may be different to-morrow 
from what it is to-day? There would be no value in it at all, 
it may be replied, if these changes were merely arbitrary or 
accidental. If, as some suppose, the variations of theological 
belief were merely the lawless sports of aimless thought, then 
theological science might indeed be an amusing, but could not 
be a profitable pursuit. In that case we should do well to ad- 
here simply to the ancient deposit of truth and to the ven- 
erable doctrines and traditions of the fathers; or perhaps it 
would be still more rational to renounce the whole interest of 
theology as a worn-out superstition, and to settle down into 
the convictions of the positivist. But the changes taking place 
in theology are not lawless changes. The new questions and 
new problems occurring from time to time are not castup merely 
by the accidental caprice of idle fellows. There is a law of 
continuity running through all these movements of Christian 
thought, according to which all these changes are tending to- 
wards a certain goal or ideal of perfection. As the process of 
development goes on, it may, of course, at times give rise to 
error, to imperfect, or defective or false thoughts and theories, 
that will after a while be eliminated and forgotten; but, upon 
the whole, every movement of the process will bring the human 
mind a step nearer to the knowledge of absolute truth. Even 
the very errors of the process will contribute to the attainment 
of this end, not merely by stimulating thought in opposition to 


damned in order to show His justice. They hold that mercy is as essen- 
tial an attribute of God as justice; and that God owes it to Himself to make 
the offer of salvation to all men, and would not be just if He did not do so, 
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them, but also by emphasizing elements of truth that might 
otherwise be unperceived or ignored ; for most errors are mis- 
apprehended, distorted or exaggerated truths. And the fact 
that we have not yet attained unto the perfection of knowledge, 
does not make our present attainments valueless. There 
was value in the medical science of one hundred years ago; 
there is more in that of to-day; and there will be still more 
in that of a century hence. The same is true of theology. It 
had its value for Christian faith and life in the past; it has 
more value in the present; and it will have still more in the 
future. 

There is, indeed, a certain self-sufficiency belonging to the 
Christian faith and life, and a certain independence of it in 
respect of scientific theology, analogous to the self-sufficiency 
and independence belonging to the life of sensation and spon- 
taneous thought in relation to the processes of natural science. 
The Christian life and salvation are not absolutely dependent 
upon any system of divinity, but upon a direct and vital rela- 
tion to Christ in the way of faith; just as man’s natural life 
upon earth is not absolutely dependent upon a scientific know- 
ledge of nature, but upon the spontaneous apprehension and 
appropriation of the gifts of nature in the way of sensation and 
desire. And a living Christian faith may exist in spite of an 
imperfect or defective theology, and may even, to some extent, 
be a compensation for it. Though the Church and the individ- 
ual Christian are deeply interested in the development of 
Christian doctrine, yet neither the Church nor the Christian 
rests upon doctrine as a foundation. The Church is not built 
upon any doctrine of God, or of man, or of Christ, but upon 
Christ Himself, or, as St. Paul says, “upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief 
corner-stone.” The idea of the Church as standing or falling 
with any particular conception of doctrine, such as that of 
justification by faith, or of eucharistic consubstantiation, im- 
plies an exaggerated notion of the importance of doctrine, and 
forgets the solemn declaration of Christ: “ Upon this rock I 
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will build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against it.” Whatever may be meant by the term “rock” 
in this passage, it certainly does not mean any doctrine concerning 
Christ, or sin or salvation, produced in the way of reflection 
and reasoning upon the data of revelation and experience. It 
probably means the inspired confession of Peter, the utterance 
of his God-wrought faith, which brought him into direct union 
with Christ, and which brings all in whom it is wrought into 
the same blessed relation. In this union of men with Christ 
consists the essence of the Church, which is, therefore, called 
the body of Christ, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all. 
And this union with Christ in faith also forms the ground of 
human salvation. Men are saved, not by the acceptance of 
any doctrine concerning Christ, but by faith in Christ Himself, 
This direct acceptance of Christ is the one faith which forms 
the bond of all Christian fellowship, and the necessary condi- 
tion of human salvation. The faith once delivered to the saints, 
for the maintenance of which Christians are exhorted to con- 
tend, and in the unity of which they are to abide, does not 
consist in any series of doctrinal propositions, like those of the 
Athanasian Creed, or of any modern Confession, but in the 
subjective conviction that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
But, while Christian faith thus possesses in itself a certain 
degree of self-sufficiency, and is capable to a certain extent of 
existing and flourishing independently of theological science, 
it is yet not indifferent to such science. On the contrary, it is 
itself the inspiration or exciting cause of such science, Chris- 
tian faith encourages and supports theological science, not 
' merely as an apologetic interest, or means of justifying itself to 
the world, but also as a means of self-satisfaction. Faith in- 
volves an impulse to know, which is indestructible and irrepres- 
sible. “We believe in order that we may know.” The Chris- 
tian mind desires to penetrate the objects of its faith by the 
light of reason. It is not content to hold them merely as dark 
and impenetrable mysteries, in which form it could never really 
appropriate them. The idea that faith is meritorious in propor- 
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tion as it embraces things which appear impossible to the 
understanding, though once held by Tertullian, has not com- 
mended itself to the mind of the Church. The Christian mind 
wants to understand the things which it is required to believe. It 
wants to perceive their consistency with each other and with the 
laws of reason ; and it will ever direct its best energies to the at- 
tainment of this end. There is no use in telling it that this end is 
unattainable for it—that it is incapable of understanding * the 
objects of its faith because they are supernatural or spiritual— 
that these mysteries into which it is gazing so anxiously are 
unfathomable, and these problems, with which it is tormenting 
itself, insoluble—that the finite mind cannot comprehend the: 
infinite—that no man by searching can find out the Almighty to 
perfection—that much study is a weariness to the flesh—and 
that, instead of speculating about things unknown, it would be 
better to enjoy the fresh pastures of sense and of unquestion- 
ing, childlike faith. However plausible such advice may sound, 
it will never to any large extent be followed; and there is 
much reason, at least, to question the wisdom and piety of it. 
It must be remembered that it is not a good spirit, but Mephis- 
topheles, who says, in Goethe’s Faust : 


“ Ein Kerl der speculirt 
Ist wie ein Thier, auf diirrer Heide, 
Von simen bésen Geist im Kreis herum gefiihrt, . 
Und rings umher liegt schéne griine Weide.” 


* It is sometimes said that the natural understanding is incapable of com- 
prehending the truths of divine revelation and even of judging concerning 
them. If this be meant in the sense in which St. Paul says (1 Cor. ii. 14), 
that “the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God,” we, of 
course, grant the truth of it. But, then, we hold that the understanding of 
the Christian is not mere natural understanding... The understanding of 
the Christian, like all his other faculties, shares in the regenerating work of 
the Spirit, and, therefore, is capable of comprehending spiritual things. A 
wholly unpoetical taind cannot understand poetry, but after having received 
some poetical culture, the case is very much changed. So, an unspiritual 
or unchristian mind cannot understand spiritual things, but a Christian 
mind can. In any other sense we would deny the above proposition. 
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These problems concerning God and human destiny, whether 
soluble or not, must at any rate always continue to fascinate the 
human mind, and the Christian mind in particular. If they 
are not soluble, if they are suspended over us, like the fruit of 
Hades over the head of Tantalus, only to torment us, then we 
hardly know what to say of the wisdom and goodness of Him 
who has made us. In that case the philosophy of pessimism 
would perhaps after all be the truest wisdom. But we hold 
that these problems are not insoluble. However the efforts at 
attaining to a perfect solution have thus far missed their aim, 
yet the aim is not unattainable and will by and by be reached. 
The human mind is capable, if not of comprehending, at least 
of apprehending, the infinite; although we do not altogether 
like this distinction. It would perhaps be better simply to say 
that the human mind is capable of knowing the infinite, because 
it is itself the offspring of the Infinite, and has the stamp of 
the Infinite impressed upon its own nature. Its labor upon 
these problems, therefore, is not in vain; for it is ever ap- 
proaching nearer to a perfect solution of them. No doubt the 
power of human thought has its limits; but where shall these 
limits be fixed? “A thousand to one,” says Lessing, “ men 
draw the limit of thought just where they grow weary of think- 
ing.” The human mind has its limitations, but these limita- 
tions are relative, not absolute. The very fact that we are 
conscious of our limitations shows their relativity. ‘No abso- 
lute limitation of mental faculty ever is, or ever could be, felt by 
the creatures whom it affects””* The animal has no such 
consciousness of the limitations of its mental faculties, Its 
limitations are absolute, and it consequently never makes any 
advance beyond the boundaries of its present intelligence. But 
the boundaries of human knowledge are continually being 
widened—the limits are pushed farther out—and by this pro- 
cess we are ever approaching nearer to the understanding of 
absolute truth. 


* Unity of Nature, by the Duke of Argyle, p. 76, 
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“ Die Geisterwelt ist nich verschlossen ; 
Dein Sinn ist Zu, dein Herz ist tod. 
Auf bade, Schiiler, unverdrossen, 
Die irdische Brust im Morgenroth.” 


The ultimate goal of Christian thought is the perfect solution 
of all problems, and the perfect reconciliation of faith and know- 
ledge, of revelation and reason. Of the attainableness of this 
goal the Christian minister, it would seem, ought to have no 
doubt. The end may be as yet far off, but the Christian mind 
is steadily approaching it, and every earnest effort of thought is 
bringing it a step nearer. For any individual thinker to sup- 
pose himself to be able to answer all questions and to solve all 
doubts, would indeed be in the highest degree presumptuous ; 
but it would be equally presumptuous for any one to suppose 
that what is impossible for him personally, must be impossible 
also for the general mind of the age or for the universal mind 
of mankind. For any individual to say in regard to any mat- 
ter, “Ido not know it,” is an expression of modesty that is 
perfectly natural, but to say, “Nobody can know it,” is to 
claim a knowledge of the capacity of all human mind that is 
not so modest. What one individual cannot know or understand 
perhaps another can; and the universal mind of mankind may 
be trusted, at least, to solve all the questions that it can raise. 
Certainly the Christian mind will at last solve all the doubts 
by which it is perplexed, and bring revelation into perfect har- 
mony with reason. To suppose that reason must be sacrificed 
absolutely to revelation, or knowledge to faith, would be to 
suppose an irreconcilable opposition between things which God 
has joined together. And the Christian minister, though for 
himself personally he may often have to suspend judgment and 
confess ignorance, ought, at least, to have so much faith in 
God as to be assured that He neither does nor can contradict 
Himself. No revelation in nature, or reason or history can con- 
tradict the revelation of God in Christ. The truth that God 
has come in the flesh is not conditioned by any subordinate 
truth in science or history, for if it were it could never bea 
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matter of absolute certainty. We believe in Christ, not be- 
cause we believe something else first, some theory of science or 
fact of history, like the deluge, or the fall of man, but because 
He is Himself supremely credible, as answering to the Christ- 
idea immanent in all human reason. Or practically we may 
say that we believe in Christ on the ground of the testimoniuam 
Spiritus Sancti in our own spirits. And whatever, therefore, 
is true in science, philosophy, history or theology, whether it be 
in harmony with current beliefs or not, can involve no danger 
to the Christian faith. Indeed, it would be treason to the 
cause of Christianity to suspend its truthfulness upon the truth 
or falsity of any proposition in science, philosophy or theology. 
To stake the existence of Christianity upon the results of the 
higher criticism, for example, or upon the fate of the theory of 
evolution, would be to betray it into the hands of its enemies. 
There are, indeed, ways of thinking possible in all depart- 
ments of intellectual life that would be subversive to Christian 
faith, though not without being themselves false to the truth 
with which they deal, But very great caution is needed in 
passing judgment upon the Christian bearing of any particular 
view or theory in any department of thought. There is a 
lesson to be learned, in this regard, from the history of as- 
tronomy and geology. Views of the mechanism and origin of 
nature, that were once declared to be the death of faith, have 
proved to be true; and yet, in spite of prophecies to the con- 
trary, the faith still survives. What would become of the Bible, 
it was once said, if the sun and stars do not revolve around the 
earth as a centre? And later it was asked again, What would 
become of the Bible and of the Christian faith, if the world 
was not made in six literal days, as the first chapter of Genesis 
says it was? Now weare all convinced that the sun does not move 
around the earth, and is not very much like a young man com- 
ing forth out of his chamber to run a race, and that the world 
was not made in six days; and yet our faith in God and the 
Bible has not been shaken in the least. So it may at last prove 
to be with the theory of evolution, which has been such a terror 
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to pious people, and has been slain so often and by so many 
eloquent preachers, but which somehow will not stay slain; so 
it may in the end prove to be with the revelations of the higher 
criticism, which some now cannot think of without trembling 
for the ark; and so it may prove to be with the theory of 
future probation, the mere mention of which now throws not a 
few righteous souls into paroxysms of indignation and fear.* 


* Ministers of the Reformed Church ought by this time to be so well used 
to this theory as not to be seriously disturbed by the presentation of it. We 
profess to have some acquaintance and some sympathy with modern Ger- 
man theology; and there it has long been a current idea that the offer of 
salvation in Christ will sooner or later be made to all men, and that no soul 
will be damned without having consciously and wilfully rejected this offer. 
The conception of the universality and ethical character of Christianity 
involves this idea. There is no German theologian of any note who does 
not hold it in one form or another. It is sufficient here to mention such 
names as Nitzsch, Ohlshausen, Lange, Dorner and Ebrard. Ebrard, whose 
work on Dogmatics was used as a text-book at Mercersburg twenty-five 
years ago, says (2 556) that the Bible knows nothing of the idea that this 
earth is the only place where the appropriation of salvation is possible, and 
that all who have died without having known the Gospel here are lost. He 
teaches that the only damning sin is the sin against the Holy Ghost, which 
he explains as Versfockung or obduracy, our “ fixedness in sin,” and which 
is only possible as the result of persistent opposition to the influence of the 
Spirit in connection with the Gospel of Christ. Sheol or Hades, Ebrard 
says (2576) “is a place where the knees may still be bowed in the name 
of Jesus, where sins may still be forgiven, and where conversion is still 
possible.” —We take this opportunity to say that, in our opinion, Dr. N. 8. 
Strassburger's “ Review ” of our article on “ Limit of Probation ” does not 
contribute anything to the elucidation of this subject. He sets out with 
the intention of criticising our arguments and correcting some of our pro- 
positions which he regards as erroneous. But, unfortunately, he has entirely 
failed to comprehend the argument of the article which he is reviewing, 
and his criticisms, therefore, amount to nothing. Thus, for example, when 
we say that the conditions of probation are threefold, namely—first, the 
natural world, secondly, the order of natural human life as embodied in the 
family and the nation with their various interests, and, finally, Christianity 
or the Gospel—our critic understands us to speak of three probations— 
the first, that of Adam in Paradise, the second, that of persons who hear 
the Gospel in this world, and the third, that of the heathen after death! 
And on this assumption he argues throughout his article. Further remark 
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These new speculations may at last turn out not to be enemies 
of the faith after all. When we come to know them better, 
they may turn out to be real friends, whom we may wonder 
how we could ever have suspected of any hostile intention or 
sentiments. Would it not then be unwise to denounce them as 
enemies before we have made out their exact nature and tend- 
ency? And would it not be folly to stake the existence of 
Christianity upon their success or failure? Would it not be 
wiser to listen, to examine, to learn and to await developments ? 
And even that may not be quite enough. It is well, of course, 
not to be too much in a hurry to adopt new opinions or new 
theories; but there is such a thing, too, as excessive con- 
servatism, that only makes itself ridiculous; like the man who 
carried his grain to mill on horseback, with a stone in one end 
of the bag to balance the grain in the other, because his father 
had done so before him. Why should theology always be be- 
hind the time, and only adopt any changes when it is absolutely 
compelled to do so? These new theories are not only with us, 
but they seem to be prepared to stay. They are spreading. 
In spite of all that men can do to keep them down, they are 
gaining ground and becoming more popular every day. The 
strongest and best thinkers in all departments of life are 
taking them to their bosom. In these circumstances, it would 
seem to be about time to revise our “little systems ” of thought 
and see if they could not be improved by ingrafting into them 
some of these new ideas, 


Manchester, Md. 


is unnecessary. Had we any idea that his misrepresentations and perver- 
sions of our arguments and views were wilful, we should close this notice of 
his article with another quotation of Scripture, but we give him credit for 
honesty of purpose and therefore forbear. 




















Ill. 


THE TOLERANCE AND INTOLERANCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


BY CHARLES C, STARBUCK. 


CHRISTIANITY is, in its essential character, both tolerant and 
intolerant, and is bound to emphasize both sides of its charac- 
ter. Our Lord did so, and His Church should do so. ‘‘ He 
that is not against you is for you.” There is tolerance. ‘‘ He 
that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad.” There is intol- 
erance. And unless the church shows both sides of Christ, she 
is not Christ’s Church. 

But these words of Christ only mark the two opposite points 
to which the pendulum may swing, of friendliness or sternness, 
towards that which is but on the circumference of faith. 
Christ is chary of giving rules. He means that His people — 
shall find their rules in their unity with His Spirit. 

In order to know where to tolerate and where to be intolerant, 
it is plain that Christianity must first know its own essence. 
Any system of belief which is an entity and not a mere 
jumble, must of course be moved by the same instinct of self- 
purification, which belongs to the very idea of an organism. If 
Christianity is not a system of living forces working from a liv- 
ing centre, it is nothing. It is a body, therefore, the body of 
Christ. And every living body, besides what is assimilable, is 
liable to find within itself that which is unassimilable, but not 
fatal, and that which, if not expelled, will be fatally unassim- 
ilable. Both these classes of obstructions must awaken the 
effort to expel them. The body is intolerant of them. The 
graver obstructions it must not only endeavor to expel, but 
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must succeed in expelling, or must consent to die. With the 
lesser obstructions it may bear, and that indefinitely, although 
unwillingly. But the body is not perfectly itself, until every 
obstruction, greater or less, is finally expelled. No organiza- 
tion can be friendly towards that which is invincibly foreign to 
itself. To say so is a contradiction in terms. 

To say then that Christianity is bound to be intolerant, is 
simply to say, that it is bound to be logical. Christians are 
bound to think, and in the process of thought to disentangle 
whatever in doctrine or life, is inconsistent with their fundamen- 
tal premises. And it is a proof of the strange skill of Rome in 
reversing the true relations of things, that she has always en- 
deavored, not to detach from the Christian body, but to detain 
in it, those whose principles of thought were unchristian. For 
error may strangle thought, but cannot reverse it. And 
strangled thought converts to brutishness, but not to Christi- 
anity. Christian intolerance is simply the practical side of 
explicit Christian thought. We see its true method in the 
tranquil apostolic declaration: “ They went out from us, but 


they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would 


have continued with us.” Here we see a calmly stern, but en- 


tire contentment that there should be a clean cleavage between 
that which is of the gospel and that which is determinedly un- 
assimilable to it. 

Those communities, therefore, in which there is the freest ex- 
pression of heterodox thought, are often those in which the 
Christian life is peculiarly vigorous. It is agile and effective, 
because disencumbered. Christian intolerance, therefore, un- 
derstanding itself, will make it its business to break down every 
extrinsic motive of adherence to the Gospel, every motive which 
is not founded in its essential attraction for those whom the 
Father has given to the Son. An enlightened Christian intol- 
erance will see to it that a bridge of gold is built for the with- 
drawing aliens who have strayed by mistake into the camp of 
the Church. It will zealously guard their civil franchises and 
their social honor, lest they should be illegitimately withheld 
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from separating themselves. Christianity, of course, cannot 
expect more than a comparative purification by this means. 
The wheat and the tares will still grow together until the har- 
vest. You cannot so strip an incorporated Gospel to the bone, 
but that it will still have large attractions for hypocrisy and for 
obstinate misconception. But even a comparative purification 
is a great thing. 

But suppose.the church thus purified, so far as she can be, of 
that which is foreign to herself in the principles of thought and 
action: does the function of Christian intolerance stop here ? 
It is hard to see how it can go any farther. The health of the 
body depends upon the inexorable expulsion from it of that 
which is unassimilable to it. The growth of the body depends 
upon its hospitable reception into it of that which is assimilable 
to it. What has the Christian body to do with those who, hav- 
ing no affinity with it, do not intrude themselves upon it? 
Plainly nothing. ‘For what have ye to do to judge them that 
are without ?” 

But is the business of the church only to saveherself? The 
business of the church is to form herself. It is to gather out 
those who belong to her, and to let the rest alone. She must 
recognize that at each point there are those, who, under that 
measure of spiritual power which she is there capable of receiv- 
ing, will not be brought in, and not waste her energies in a self- 
willed obstinacy of attempted conversion. She, above all, 
ought to have “the sublime instinct of genius, which recog- 
nizes the impossible, and recoils from that alone.” This does 
not mean that she is never, like her Lord, to wait long, with 
pleading urgency of entreaty, upon those who show themselves 
finally obdurate. “ How often, Jerusalem, would I have 
gathered thy children together!” But this instinct of Christ 
in her will make widely different discriminations, as to the 
degrees of saving importunateness, from those prompted by a 
vain-glorious ambition, emptied of Christ. We too often see 
vaunting schemes of spiritual conquest set forth in the church, 
which, wherever they come from, do not come from Christ. 
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Christ gives her ample scope, and firm limitations. It is her 
business zealously to use the one, and quietly to accept the 
other. 

The function of Christian intolerance, therefore, is simply 
the function of separation. It is the clear, energetic demon- 
stration that a doctrine, a system, or a practice, is irreconcilable 
with the mind of Christ. Embodied as discipline, it is a coarser 
and less certain thing. Its most delicately effective weapon will 
hereafter be a penetrating public sentiment. 

But fortunately Christianity, at present, is finding the work 
of separation largely taken out of its hands by Antichristianity, 
which, having long smouldered sullenly in the bosom of a dom- 
inant Christendom, is now with every day gaining coherences 
and gaining courage to call itself by its own name. This is an 
alarming symptom, no doubt. But it is also a very encourag- 
ing one. It is high time for a clear delimitation between the 
two invincibly hostile powers, and either ought to be obliged to 
the other, if it shows a frank readiness to run the line. When, 
for instance, a great jurist declares, in well guarded words, not 
of passion, but of conviction, that Caiaphas and Pilate did 
well to put Christ to death, and that he, as a judge, in the same 
circumstances should hold himself bound to do the same, we 
see unmistakably that the old quarrel is as fresh as ever, be- 
tween the will and mind of God revealed in the world, and the 
determination of imperial policy to put it out of the world 
When, in our surging age, the question is asked, “ What do 
social classes owe each other ?”’ and the answer comes ringing 
down from the favored heights, “ Nothing,” we perceive that 
Dives has gained full courage to hurl back into the face of 
Christ his implication that contemptuous indifference to the 
case of Lazarus is a thing to be ashamed of. Time was when 
Dives, challenged. would have tried to sophisticate his case. 
But now, with unabashed frankness, he can afford to stigmatize 
the Christian view of ethical obligation in social relations as a 
mawkishness which must be temporarily borne with, on that 
ground, “ which Science has not yet won, and Religion has not 
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yet lost.” It is an advantage when we, on the one hand, can 
be sure of our right to call such a teacher a soldier of Anti- 
christ, and when he, on the other, can bind the title as a crown 
upon him. And so, along the whole line, irreconcilable Anti- 
christianity is declaring itself, no longer restrained either by 
fear of evil or hope of advantage. The Church, therefore, has 
now less occasion to separate Christian from Antichristian 
thought and life, than to consent that the latter should separ- 
ate itself. She has less occasion to exercise active, than passive 
intolerance, by accepting the clearly defined issues of the irre- 
concilable conflict. With every drawback, it is an inestimable 
advantage to live in an age in which elective affinities begin to 
have an unimpeded play. 

The functions of intolerance being thus so largely taken off 
her hands, the church has the more leisure to consider the 
meaning and extent of Christian tolerance. 

The function of tolerance, as well as of intolerance, for the 
church, plainly lies within the church. She is to be so far tol- 
erant of that which esteems itself Christian, as that she is to 
exercise extreme patience, and delicate discrimination, so that 
in detaching unchristian elements no fibre of Christian thought, 
devotion, or life, if possible, shall be broken off. Islam 
declares it one of the greatest of sins to call a believer an 
uubeliever, and certainly Christianity ought to do no less, I 
need not say, how embryonic the sense of such an obligation 
to Christian tolerance yet is, not merely in the elder churches, 
but in wide regions of the Reformed churches. Does a form of 
theology appear, which endeavors, more or less successfully, to 
push a little farther the conclusions involved in the Scriptural 
declarations and the Christian intuitions? In some Christian 
countries, undoubtedly, it will be received with all courtesy, and 
even when criticisms upon it are adverse, they will be temperate 
and discriminating. But in others it will have to reckon 
immediately on meeting with a coarse and arrogant opposition, 
which will treat it as an offence worthy of the severest ecclesi- 
astical animadversion, even to assume that there is a possibility 
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of finding that some established positions have taken a wrong 
line in searching out the mind of Christ, and the implications 
of Scripture. Yet often we are warranted: in believing Chris_ 
tian life to be as genuine and strong in one country as in the 
other. But in a country where the church is more occupied 
with thought, tolerance will be a virtue held in more esteem, 
than where thought is little valued except as the motive to 
immediate action. Action is impatient, and therefore intoler- 
ant. It is not without reason that it declaims against latitudi- 
narianism, as relaxing the nerve of effort. But if it will not 
sometimes consent to pause, and refresh itself from the heights 
of thought, it will find, as Archbishop Trench remarks, that 
its forces have run dry. The animal impulse to action will 
remain, but the directing force of Christian ideas will have 
evaporated. Stagnant thought must finally issue in general 
stagnation. 

Declamation directed against thought is wholly inconsistent 
with Christian tolerance. Declamation cannot convince, but 
can only intimidate. It only differs in degree, not in kind, 
from an auto-da-fe. Whereas the most merciless severity of 
logical consequence has nothing intolerant in it. The attempt 
to substitute for the cogency of this the effect of pompous ore 
rotundo platform warnings, is essentially contemptible. This 
unauthenticated papalism is so thoroughly illegitimate, that it 
is no wonder if it falls into recrudescences of some of the worst 
examples of the Dark Ages. For instance, the Pharisees 
attributed the works of our Lord’s beneficence to Beelzebub. 
He thereupon warns them that a misconception of His personal 
claims was a venial offence, but that if they put out the very 
eye of the soul by confusing the essential tokens of the Spirit 
of good and of the spirit of evil, they lost the capacity of 
repentance, and therefore the hope of forgiveness. Now this 
awful warning, addressed to the obdurateness of religious 
malice, has been, ere now, caught up in mere blindness of pas- 
sionate controversy, and hurled madly against doctrinal posi- 
tions, which, right or wrong, have not the slightest affinity with 
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the occasion of its original use. For instance, the patriarch 
Photius declared that the Latin Church, by maintaining the 
double procession of the Spirit, had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost. We shudder at this atrociousness of medizval strife. 
Who would have believed that in our own country, in our own 
time, among our own churches, we should again hear the voice 
of Photius—reduced, it is trae, in comparison, to the pettiness 
of a whispering reed—declaring, in almost identical terms, 
that to hold the Holy Ghost to be essentially the Spirit of the 
Son, no less than of the Father, and therefore, in His highest 
work in men, dependent on the manifestation of the Son among 
men, that this purely doctrinal position comes very near the 
unpardonable sin? How fortunate that such a would-be Photius 
comes as far short in his power of mischief as in his personality 
of the great Constantinopolitan patriarch ! 

But turning from antics of heady theological malice, we 
have occasion to take more to heart a deeply-rooted impediment 
to Christian tolerance. This is the incapacity to distinguish 
between Christianity and Pietism. I have spoken repeatedly 
of the Church. But the really comprehensive term is Christen- 
dom. Christendom and the Church, Ecclesiasticism and the Gos- 
pel, were at the beginning coincident, but they have long ceased 
to be so. The various churches have very much the same 
relation to Protestantism that the various orders have to Cath- 
olicism. Indeed, the popular instinct gives them the same 
name. “A profession of religion” is the Roman Catholic term 
for taking the monastic vows. “ Secular” life, that is, the 
range of general human relations, though not condemned, and 
though covered by the sacraments, is regarded with a dubious 
eye, as a range within which salvation, uncertain to all, is 
peculiarly uncertain. Protestantism, so much more largely 
human, ethical and natural, has achieved this better result less 
by the direct elevation of the rights of secular life than by 
the extension of the Orders, through the wide relaxation of the 
terms of their membership. Our Protestant church-members 
have been very well compared to the Tertiary Franciscans. 
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Catholicism, and Christianity with it, would once have perished 
without the Orders, And Protestantism, and Christianity with 
it, would now perish without the Churches. But Catholicism 
was much wider than the orders, and Christianity is much 
wider than the churches. Yet for saying as much as 
this to his class, I remember that some time ago a Sunday- 
school teacher was deposed from his place by a vote of his 
church. No wonder that Richard Hutton finds occasion to 
comment severely upon the disposition of religious people to 
insist that Christ works renewingly only, or at all events chiefly, 
through ecclesiastical ordinances, and to deny the great truth, 
that the ultimate sacraments are the Christianly purified rela- 
tions of natural life. But only with the frank recognition of 
this truth will the infinite pettiness of the sects, and the infinite 
insignificance of the disquisitions with which their special 
organs fill their columns, be dispersed like the puffballs that 
they are. The Levites contending with the Priests, for an ex- 
tension of the sacerdotal linen vestments to themselves, when 
Vespasian was coming up to the gates! How often, in wider 
sweeps, the greater renews the history of the lesser Israel! 


“The deadliest sin her mind could reach 
Was of monastic rule the breach,” 


says Scott of his good Abbess. How largely our current 
ecclesiastical conscience is thus monastically artificial. How 
much deeper, truer, wider, more prophetic and Christ-like, do 
we find, never the extra-Christian, but often the extra-ecclesi- 
astical conscience! Yet the churches look dubiously upon this, 
as if it were hardly within the covenant. Only a David Living- 
stone, from the midst of African heathenism, can be fully 
sensible of the essential, almost the specific difference, between 
Christian and non-Christian mankind, a distinction going far 
beyond differences between churches, or between those who are 
and those who are not formally within the Church. It is some- 
thing deeper than Baptism which impresses the character indele- 
libis Christianitatis upon Christendom, making its virtue and its 
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wickedness essentially incommensurable with that without its 
bounds. How much more honorable this is to the redeeming 
power of Christ than to confine it within those technically 
acknowledged limits within which are found, it is true, the most 
delicate plants of holiness, but whose atmosphere is not in- 
frequently too close for the most masculine energy of Chris- 
tian virtue. 

No doubt that the time will come, when every Christian man 
will be a Christian communicant. But this will be when ethical 
righteousness, and unembarrassed manliness, will have been so 
thoroughly rectified and regenerated, that artificial limitations 
of their religious rights shal] have become impracticable. 

But does not this bring us back again to the implication that 
Christian Tolerance and Intolerance go farther than the Church ? 
Undoubtedly, if we mean by the church the specifically religious 
society. But here again we are brought round to the distine- 
tion which we can never evade, between the Church and 
Christendom, between those Christians whose minds are more 
immediately turned towards eternity, and those whose minds 
are more immediately turned towards perfecting and purifying 
the relations of time, which form the training-school of eternity. 
In Christ the two points of view are indistinguishable, but in 
His people they almost always tend to exemplify themselves in 
separate personalities. Now a Christian, conscious of real, 
though imperfect unity with Christ, as Christ is conscious of 
real and perfect unity with the Father, must be bent on assert- 
ing the mind of Christ throughout the whole range of human 
society. ‘ Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,” is a 
prayer which no one has a right to offer who does not mean to 
do his part towards securing the fulfilment of it. A Christian 
man has no more right willingly to tolerate in the State what is 
consciously and obstinately antichristian than to tolerate it in 
the Church. This is what those well understand who clamor 
for the abrogation of Christian morality as the foundation of 
legislation. And Austin Bierbower, writing in the Independent, 
insists upon it as a grievance that the Christian respect for in- 
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dividual conscience, even when over scrupulous, and the Chris- 
tian respect for the office of a religious teacher, are reflected in 
our civil codes. Now all this means simply that the writers in 
question are determined to take advantage of a well-grounded 
aversion of our people to the immediate interposition of ecclesi- 
astical points of view in public life, in order to force legislation 
into the assumption of the falsity of Christianity. For if the 
religious principles of the Gospel are true, the morality which 
rests upon them must be true also, and must be entitled to pre- 
valence. A morality, private or public, which is not founded 
on a definite theory of the world, is a rootless thing, which, 
even though embodied in law, can command no respect. Con- 
fucianism is so deeply rooted in China, because the Chinese 
really believe only in this life, though they do not object to a 
sentimental excitation of feeling, now and then, in view of the 
picture of another. But it is certain that this luxurious inoper- 
ativeness of sentiment, which always stops short at the word of 
secular power, is utterly inconsistent with Christianity. A man 
can no more be a Christian privately and a secularist publicly, 
than he can hold a thing to be true theologically and false phil- 
osophically. The regenerate apprehensions of the universe 
must determine all his action, or they are mere painted fire. 
And the most that can be required of the body of Christian 
citizens in a commonwealth is, that they shall not, like Rome, 
be disposed to rely on mere power as the organ of advancing 
their principles, but shall trust mainly to conversion and educa- 
tion. But nothing could be more shameless, than to tell the 
Christians of a country, that, as citizens, they must consent 
that the antichristian party, even though in a minority, shall 
expunge from all public acts every word which implies the 
truth of that which the majority recognize as the truth. They 
might as well say that if a school of the citizens still held to 
the right of secession, the bulk of the people should not be 
permitted to give any such turn to public acts as should dis- 
favor their error. They had better tell us next that because 
one well-known citizen of our country still maintains the 
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falsity of the Copernican theory, the Government shall not be 
permitted to give any aid to schools in which Copernicanism is 
taught. 

This truth, that a Christian is as much bound to be a Chris- 
tian in legislation as in worship, is greatly prejudiced, so long 
as there exists among us a powerful and compactly organized 
Christian body, which caricatures it, while maintaining it. A 
majority of Christian citizens are false to themselves and to 
their Redeemer if they suppress the natural effect of this fact 
upon the aims and the tone of public policy. But a Christian 
commonwealth has always a right to be jealous of a Christian 
Church, when the latter attempts to dictate to the former. 
Though every member of the one were a zealous member of the 
other, still the two communities are organized fur different 
immediate ends, controlled by different immediate principles, 
under different forms, and different leaders. The Christian 
State, therefore, can never legitimately, if once it has come to 
ripeness of age, accept the dictation of the‘ Church, either as 
to the nearer end which it shall propose to itself, or as to the 
manner in which it shall fulfill that end. And when the church 
not only assumes to dictate, but is itself dictated to by a self- 
perpetuating corporation within itself, civil jealousy is excus- 
able if it becomes somewhat extreme. Religiously, we acknowl- 
edge many Ultramontanes as our dear brethren in Christ. 
But we would rather have our rights at the hands of atheists 
than be deprived of them by our dear brethren. Therefore 
free Christians would almost certainly find the little finger of 
an Ultramontane government thicker than the loins of an 
atheistic government, though we cannot tell what may be. 

But while we reject Ultramontanism as an odious perversion 
of Christian ends, we are certainly not on that account to give 
up Christian ends, private or public. We cannot, it is true, | 
carry them forward with the peremptory directness which we 
may use in a church, for those who refuse to accept Christian 
aims in a church cease to be members of it, while those who 
refuse to accept them in a commonwealth still remain citizens. 

4 
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The forcible expatriation of citizens whose way of thinking 
does not please the governing power, is an odiousness of 
despotism, of which, after it has so deeply dishonored the names 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of Louis the Fourteenth, it is 
to be hoped that Bismarck will be the latest representative. 
More fundamental than any other right is the right of every 
man who deports himself quietly to remain in his own country. 
But it would be strange logic, that because we are bound to 
recognize the rights of antichristian citizens, therefore we have 
no right to show ourselves Christian citizens, as if Christ were 
merely an ecclesiastical personage, and not the Head of the 
true order of the ages, into which we are bound ever more per- 
fectly to introduce our own land, and to help to introduce other 
lands. If we are not irrevocably committed to this acknowl- 
edgment, and this aim, we have no right to call ourselves 
Christians. 

We cannot avoid conflicts at almost every point, in the present 
rapid and rapidly consolidating development of antichristian 
thought. And why should we wish to avoid them? Some great 
Christian journals (our plural is merely that of category), which 
are zealous for the entire secularization of the State, exclaim 
upon the disastrousness of having a Christian party in a nation. 
It is, indeed, disastrous; for, in Christendom, it is the sign of a 
disastrous thing, of the incipient dechristianization of a nation. 
Parties ought to rest upon the common ground of Christian 
aims, and to diverge only as to the best means of advancing 
them. And the most rigorously economic questions force us, 
will we or no, into a decision whether the Christian thought of 
Man as belonging to a brotherhood of eternity, or the anti-chris- 
tian thought of him as having no aim beyond the selfish struggle 
of a day, shall decide our legislation. The question whether 
the State shall help the weak, or, as Herbert Spencer proposes, 
look complacently on the destruction of those whom he stigma- 
tizes as “good for nothing,” depends entirely on our view of 
earthly life as the only good, or as preparatory to a higher 
good. So when the Wation calls the thinker who should pro- 
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pose the destruction of defective specimens of humanity 
“bold,” instead of “inhuman,” it is plain that it wishes to 
signify that the revival of pagan ethics in this regard might be 
desirable. Yet, as it remarks in the same connection, no one 
who admits the authority of Christian ethics can possibly con- 
sent to this. And so it must be. Those who esteem the 
human personality nothing but the most exquisite product of 
blind force, and the good it can enjoy as compassed within 
earthly life, cannot see any reason why they should not push 
the feeble out of the way. They who esteem life but the train- 
ing-school of eternity, can see every reason. 

And so with other things. Those to whom personality has. 
eternal worth and dignity, cannot doubt the right of its spiritual. 
elements to complete sovereignty over the lower self. Those to 
whom personality has no eternal worth, can have no solid. 
reason to urge why the lower nature should be held very 
particularly in check. The mutual and irrevocable union of 
two personalities, implied in Christian marriage, rests on the 
former doctrine. The doctrine of casual and variable con- 
tract, concubinage for marriage, recommended inthe Westmin- 
ster Review, rests upon the latter. And so through the whole 
range of human relations. Christian and Anti-christian. doc- 
trine meet, and must meet in conflict everywhere. Agreement 
can only be by chance, in the mere purlieus and outskirts of 
instrumental expediency, or in the rational forms of purely. 
temporal relations. In the centre of legislation there must be: 
irreconcilable discord between them. A modus vivendi is impos- 
sible, and Christians ought to be ashamed to seek it. If we are 
not, in the view of all who do not hold with us, hostes human; 
generis, what part have we with Him who was crucified as a 
disturbing element, and with His Apostles, who did indeed turn 
the world upside down, and with the Martyrs, in whom the 
Emperors, with true perspicacity, notwithstanding all their 
blamelessness, foresaw the ruin of their system? A Christianity 
which allows any final rest in society until He is established in 
supreme control whose right it is, may be a.very pretty and 
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rational thing, highly to be commended by common sense, but 
assuredly it is not what Christ came to set up. 

Why then is not an Ultramontane theocracy the true mode} 
of Christian society? Assuredly it is not to be rejected because 
it propounds the universal sway of Christian ideas as the end to 
be invincibly pursued by all Christians. It is that which makes 
it so strong. We reject it because the despotic violence with 
which it enforces this end crushes manhood,.cripples the variety 
of life, condemns in advance all other channels of Christian 
power than itself, draws a line between ethics and religion, 
which leaves ethics profane and religion empty, clings with 
tenacious cowardice to formulas elaborated ages ago, as if the 
reflection of all the ages since ought to go for nothing, and has 
finally petrified into a caste, which exists more for itself than 
for the charge committed to it. We desire the overthrow of the 
papal hierarchy not because it is dedicated to the furtherance of 
Christian ends, but because we believe it has become incapable 
of realizing them. But the crude intolerance of the Middle 
Ages will never yield, and may it never yield—to Confucian 
secularism, even though propagated by doctors of divinity. It 
will not yield, and it ought not to yield, except to the pure and 
perfect intolerance of the New Testament. 


Andover, Mass. 
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Durine the eighteen hundred and fifty years of her history, 
the Christian Church has had three periods of extraordinary 
missionary activity. The first began with the day of Pentecost, 
when converts flocked to the church by the thousands, and con- 
tinued until the great Roman Empire was brought under the 
dominion of the Gospel. The event, which is generally regarded 
as marking the completion of this work, was the conversion of 
Constantine, three hundred and eleven years after the birth of 
Christ. 

The second period began with the efforts made by the Church 
to substitute Christianity for the rude and cruel religions of the 
conquerors of France, Spain and Italy. Not satisfied with 
Christianizing those who had taken possession of and settled in 
the territories in which her authority had long since been estab- 
lished, her missionaries carried the truths of divine revelation 
and the worship of Christ into the strongholds of Barbarism 
itself; and the religion of Thor and Woden came to an end, and 
England and Ireland and Germany and the nations to the North 
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became bulwarks of the Church, set for the defence of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 

We are now in the third great missionary age. For a num- 
ber of centuries, preceding the present, comparatively little was 
done to extend the borders of the Church. Whilst it was 
known that many very populous nations had never heard the 
glad tidings of salvation, the Churches seemed indifferent to the 
fate of their perishing millions, and very few persons felt that 
Christian people had either a duty or a privilege in the matter 
of sending them the Gospel. But this fatal indifference has 
begun to pass away. When Christian missionary work was first 
proposed, some eighty or ninety years ago, prominent ministers 
of the Gospel regarded the proposition as an evidence of pre- 
sumption, and declared that if God desired the conversion of 
the heathen, He was not dependent upon man’s weak efforts to 
bring it about. These views, however, were not allowed to 
prevail. The work was courageously inaugurated by men who 
were evidently full of the Holy Ghost. And we are now in the 
midst, or perhaps only at the beginning, of a movement which, 
if faithfully persevered in, may result in bringing into the fold 
of Christ that three-fourths of the human family who are still 
under the influence of the falsehood and follies of heathenism. 

No doubt each age in the world’s history has its own particu- 
lar work to do, a task as certainly assigned to it by Providence 
as though we could point to the law and the testimony to estab- 
lish the fact of such assignment. There are occasions when 
historical currents seem to flow together to one point. The 
times become ripe for an advance in a new direction. Men 
seem to be led, and even driven, to undertake and do those 
things which for centuries were regarded as impossibilities 5 
and when thoroughly enlisted in the enterprises, the wonder on 
all sides is, how so long a time could have been suffered to 
elapse before they were undertaken. In harmony with this 
thought, a number of indications seem to point to the fact that 
the accepted time has come for the accomplishment of great 
things in the effort to extend the Kingdom of Christ among men- 
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There is an intensity about our present Church life which 
may be regarded as one of these indications. This is especially 
the case among the people of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon origin, 
who are also prevailingly Protestant. This intensity and a con- 
sequent activity, very wonderful to contemplate, characterize 
‘ these nations in many other regards, as well as in that of Reli- 
gion. Great public enterprises are projected and carried out at 
the present time. Labor-saving inventions are numerous and 
valuable. Agriculture, mining, manufactures and commercial 
ventures are entered upon and pursued with almost unparal- 
leled energy and success, Education is more thorough and 
general than ever before. And of messages by telegraph, cor- 
respondence by letter, the circulation of newspapers, and the 
writing and reading of books, there is literally no end. The 
age is one of great activity, progress and achievement, such as 
was unknown in other centuries of the world’s history. And 
this same spirit is seen in the various enterprises of the Chris- 
tian Church. It is not a period of quiet contemplation ond 
learned leisure for the followers of Christ; but one in which the 
invitation to work in the spiritual vineyard is eagerly obeyed. 
Men ask earnestly: “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?” 
And to the call for laborers there is an eager response from all 
sides: ‘* Here am I, send me.” 

There are perhaps more Christians at this time, such as are 
“Israelites indeed in whom there is no guile,” in proportion to 
the population, in Protestant countries especially, than ever 
before. And they are more intelligent and earnest than those 
of at least some of the preceding centuries. They have the 
inspiration of more frequent public services. The preaching 
on the Lord’s Day is practical; the prayers and hymns are 
such as all can understand and enjoy. The form of the services 
is frequently changed, so as to present a refreshing variety. It 
is believed that the people are more interested in the work of 
the Church than formerly. They comprehend what is taught 
and the meaning of the service, and they worship with the 
spirit and the understanding. 
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The Sabbath School, an institution of the present day, is not 
only a place where children are instructed and trained, but it is 
a field of usefulness and Christian exercise and growth for many 
who are older. It gives them something to do. It keeps them 
active and on the alert, prevents stagnation, and is thus an 
untold blessing to those who are supposed to confer as well as 
to those who receive its benefits. The religious newspaper 
visits the homes of millions every week. It is a power for good, 
an organ for the dissemination of truth, for the discussion of 
opinions and for the interchange of thought. It can be used 
for the spread of religious intelligence, as a spur to quicken 
godly and charitable impulses and as a lever to elevate men and 
women to the plane which Christ occupied when He went about 
in the world healing. the sick and preaching the Gospel to the 
poor. There are opportunities for intercourse, communication 
and contact between Christians at present such as no other age 
has possessed. The religious convention, conference, or synodi- 
cal assembly is a prominent feature of the Church of our times. 
Clergy and laity meet frequently in great gatherings where 
various Christian interests are intelligently discussed and 
measures are taken to carry on the work of Christ’s kingdom 
with ever increasing prospects of success. . 

In all these ways men’s hearts are stirred up within them, 
their religious life is quickened, thought and emotion are stimu- 
lated, and zeal and activity in the service of the Lord are 
evolved; and they become willing instruments, under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, for carrying out God’s great purpose 
to have the gospel of divine grace and salvation made known to 
every creature, 

It is during times of such intense life that all great historical 
movements are entered upon, and accomplished. A restlessness, 
such as is characteristic of this age, precedes and foreshadows 
them. There is a seething and an effervescence. The stream 
of history can no longer be confined to its accustomed channels. 
The limitations of a hundred or a thousand years are broken 
down. New and unheard of enterprises are conceived and car- 
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ried out. The French revolution is a striking example in point. 
The abolition of slavery and the war for the settlement of the 
principles of our government and the preservation of the 
Union is another. 

The salvation wrought out and made known to men by the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and His energizing presence in the hearts of 
the disciples through the Holy Spirit, created and quickened 
the activities of the Church and made possible the first great 
missionary age. The arrival at full Christian consciousness, 
after the settlement of her creeds and cultus, on the part of the 
Church of the middle ages, and the attempt at suppression, 
incident to her subjugation by the barbarous nations of the 
west, resulted in the second striking advance of Christianity. 
In the physical contest, the wild Teutonic warriors were 
superior. But a spiritual conflict necessarily grew out of the 
situation. The religion of Christ was compelled to assert itself 
or perish from the earth. All its powers were called into 
exercise, and once aroused it did not rest until the nations with 
which it had come into conflict were brought under its sway. 
Now once more there is a seething, boiling, overflowing of life. 
Christian enterprise seems to be approaching high-tide. The 
present boundaries of the Church are no longer able to hold in 
her energies. They are overflowing into the regions beyond. 
God grant that the flood may not be stayed until the knowledge 
of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the great 
deep. 

The second indication that we have come to a time of great 
triumphs for the Kingdom of Christ, if we will but go in and 
possess the land, is found in the present attitude of the heathen 
nations toward Christian missions. 

In the beginning of this century it was very difficult to gain 
access to the heathen. The disposition to send them the Gospel 
was to a large extent absent from the Christian Churches of 
that day. But even if it had been present in full force, it 
would have been found next to impossible to do so. “ China 
was walled about.” The ports of Japan were closed to foreign- 
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ers. Members of the East India Company threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of attempts to Christianize the people among 
whom they had established themselves for purposes of gain. 
Only a small part of Africa was known to explorers. Many of 
the Islands were inhabited by cannibals, who feasted upon the 
flesh of all strangers who fell into their hands, whether these 
had come to rob them or to bring them the unsearchable riches 
of divine grace. Among Mohammedans it was a capital offence 
to forsake the religion of the false prophet. And in Roman 
Catholic countries Protestant books and teachers were not at all 
tolerated. Asia and Africa seemed to be hermetically sealed to 
the entrance of Christianity. Three-fourths of the world’s 
population was given over to idolatry; and no way seemed 
open to reach them and instruct them in the true system of reli- 
gious thought and worship. 

Nor were these the only obstacles to the progress of Chris- 
tianity. In many cases the first influence of the Christian 
nations upon the heathen, with whom they came in contact, was 
hurtful. This did not result from the religion of Christ as it 
prevailed among them, but was the consequence of actions in 
direct contradiction to the precepts of that religion. It was not 
because they were Christians, but because they were so only in 
name that, for a long time, the European nations had a baneful 
effect upon the heathen. But the heathen themselves could not 
be expected to make this distinction. They attributed the vices 
as well as the virtues which they discovered in their visitors to 
their religious system. When the Africans were carried off into 
lifelong slavery, when the Chinese were compelled to open their 
ports to the deadly opium trade, when the North American 
Indians became the victims of intemperance, and the South 
Sea islanders were taught horrible practices by the sailors who 
touched at their shores; and all this by the same kind of people 
who were trying to introduce a new religion among them, that 
religion itself could not fail to fall under the ban of their con- 
tempt. Those among the heathen who were able and disposed 
to form a judgment concerning the moral value of Christianity 
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would naturally condemn it most severely, and exert themselves 
to the utmost against its acceptance. And this became a 
barrier, in the minds of the heathen, against the introduction of 
Christianity, far harder to be overcome than outward obstruc- 
tions in the way of gaining access to them. 

Some of the heathen also were so degraded that it was feared 
they could not be brought to grasp the simplest truths of the 
Gospel. Others were so wrapped up in their own philosophical 
and moral systems that it was probable they, like the Athe- 
nians of old, would look upon the exposition of the truth as the 
merest babbling. The caste system in India and ancestral 
worship in China were so interwoven with the social and family 
life of the people that it seemed an utter impossibility to es- 
tablish Christianity among them; as these two things are of 
such a nature that they must be given up before a native of 
India or China can be received into the Christian Church. 

No one, without special study of the subject, can have an 
idea how all this has been changed, mainly within the last half- 
century. Obstacles have vanished and barriers have been 
broken down in a way and to an extent that can only be ac- 
counted for on the theory of divine interposition. God ruleth 
among the kingdoms of the world now as of old, and giveth 
them to whomsoever He will; and He also restraineth the 
remainder of the wrath of man and maketh it to praise Him. 
The doors are now standing wide open the world over. The 
Christian missionary can go wherever he pleases, almost with- 
out let or hindrance, and preach the Gospel, and hearers are 
sure to attend him. 

In India the East India Company was for a long time hos- 
tile to missions. One of the early directors said he would rather 
see a band of devils than a band of missionaries in that country. 
From 1792 to 1812 religious and educational labor was pro- 
hibited. Afterwards a new charter was given, in which it was pro- 
vided that missions should be tolerated. As late as 1852 nearly 
four million dollars was contributed from the public funds to 
repair temples, provide new idols and idol-cars and support the 
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priesthood. All this is changed now. The East India Company 
was abolished in 1858, and all its powers were turned over to the 
English government, and since then missions have been en- 
couraged. In 1873 the Secretary of State for India gave the 
following statement; 

“The government cannot but acknowledge the great obliga- 
tions under which it is laid by the benevolent exertions of 
those six hundred missionaries, whose blameless example and 
self-denying labor are infusing new vigor into the stereotyped 
life of the great populations placed under Eaglish rule, and are 
preparing them to be in every way better men and better citi- 
zens of the great empire in which they dwell.” 

In 1886 Sir Rives Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal, said: 

“In my judgment, Christian missionaries have dene more 
real and lasting good to the people of India than all other 
agencies combined. They have been the salt of the country 
and the true saviours of the empire.” 

The Christian religion has thus won for itself the commenda- 
tion of the government. The respect of the influential and 
thinking men among the Hindus has also been secured. The 
Caste system is slowly breaking down. Female education is 
making rapid progress. Intelligent natives cannot help com- 
paring the Bible with their own sacred books, and they must 
see its superiority. Superstitious rites are decaying. Widows 
no longer burn upon the funeral pyres of their husbands, and 
children are no longer flung into the Ganges. In 1880 the 
Christian population of India numbered upwards of half a mil- 
lion. The increase is in geometrical progression. The Chris- 
tians grew twenty-fold in fifty years. To be a Christian now 
is to be respected. Christians take the lead in intelligence, 
morality and integrity. The idols of India, like Dagon among 
the Philistines, are falling to the ground before the Ark of the 
New Covenant. It is the testimony of Max Miiller that he 
knows of no people so ripe for Christianity to-day as the East 
Indians. Keshub Chunder Sen says: “ Christ, not the British 
government, rules India.” 
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Almost insurmountable difficulties formerly presented them- 
selves in the way of missionary work in China. That country 
has a population possibly ten times as great as that of the 
United States at the last census. It extends through thirty- 
eight degrees of latitude and nearly twice as many of longi- 
tude, and has almost every variety of animal, mineral and 
vegetable productions. The people are industrious, frugal, 
polite and capable. They are proud of their antiquity. They 
are said to trace their history to three thousand years before 
Christ. Though the oldest nation in the world, they are as full 
of vigor and promise as ever. In diplomacy and mercantile 
enterprise they have proved themselves a match for the ablest 
minds. They have a high type of popular education. Inordi- 
nate conceit is a national characteristic; and they are exceed- 
ingly exclusive, looking with contempt upon the people of 
other nations. It is said that they spend one hundred and 
eighty million dollars a year upon the worship of their ances- 
tors and other forms of idolatry. Woman’s condition among 
them is degraded. The birth of a daughter is regarded as a 
calamity, and many of the female infants are drowned or 
buried alive. Their language is one of the most difficult in 
existence for a stranger to acquire. 

Years ago a slight trade sprang up between the Chinese and 
European nations, and it has been steadily on the increase. 
In 1807 Robert Morrison, the first Protestant missionary, 
landed there. After seven years of study and labor, he bap- 
tized the first Christian convert and completed the translation 
of the New Testament. In 1818 the whole Bible was given to 
the Chinese in their own language. But the government and 
all classes of people were hostile to Christianity, and every 
possible obstacle was thrown in the way of the progress of the 
Gospel. The wars between China and Christian nations have 
also at various times greatly hindered the work of missions. 
The final result of these wars, however, has been the opening 
of the whole country to missionary enterprises. The treaty of 
Tientsin, made in 1861, contains this clause: 
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“The principles of the Christian religion, as professed by the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches, are recognized as 
teaching men to do good: to do to others as they would have others 
do to them. Hereafter, those who quietly profess and teach these 
doctrines shall not be harassed or persecuted on account of 
their faith. Any person, either a citizen of the United States 
or Chinese convert, who, according to these tenets, peaceably 
teaches and practices the principles of Christianity, shall, in no 
case, be interfered with or molested.” 

In this treaty the Chinese wall of exclusiveness, like that of 
ancient Jericho, has been thrown down, and every man may go 
up straight before him and preach the Gospel. Dr. Gracey 
says: ‘ Never before, since the world began, did one document 
so brief admit at once to the possibilities of Christianity so 
large a portion of the human family, or roll on the Christian 
Church so much responsibility.” 

Twenty years ago, when Rev. Hunter Corbet, of Clarion 
County, Pa., went to Chefoo, in the district of Shan Tung, in 
the northern part of China, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that he and his wife found a lodging place. They were finally 
accommodated in an old temple through the good will of a kind- 
hearted priest. Now he and his numerous assistants can travel 
with great comfort and command accommodations anywhere 
throughout that large district of more than thirty thousand 
inhabitants. Mr. Burlingame, who was United States Minister 
to China for many years, tells us that intelligent men there no 
longer have any faith in the popular religions. And Dr. Wil- 
liams, who spent thirty-two years in that country, believes 
that half a century more of Christian missions will evangelize 
and even Christianize the empire. 

Great changes have also recently taken place with regard to 
the facilities for publishing the Gospel and establishing Christian 
churches in Africa. At the beginning of the century that coun- 
try was almost unknown. The tribes on the coast had a well- 
founded horror of white persons, inasmuch as they had been 
carrying off their people into slavery for many years. In the 
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interior there was, if possible, still more hostility towards the 
representatives of Christian nations. Livingstone spent many 
years in exploring the country, conciliating the natives and 
opening a path for the missionaries, and at last, after forty 
attacks of fever, died upon his knees in a grass hut among the 
people for whose evangelization he had spent his life. The 
work which he began has been carried to completion by Stanley 
and others. Stanley bears testimony to the effect upon the 
savage Africans of the very attitude of prayer taught them by 
Livingstone. ‘I have been in Africa seventeen years,” he 
says, “and I have never met a man who would kill me if I 
folded my hands.” Wonderful strides have been made in 
methods of travel in that country in the last fifteen years. 
Stanley entered Africa at Zanzibar in 1874, and at the end of 
three years emerged at the mouth of the Congo, and thus com- 
pleted the greatest step of African exploration. He could 
now, he says, in forty-three days after leaving Glasgow, be housed 
in his own station at Stanley Falls; and, instead of running a 
gauntlet for his life, his ascent of the river would be a constant 
ovation. The next ship that left England, after the news of 
Stanley’s success reached there, carried missionaries to the 
Congo country. In his journey of seven thousand miles the 
explorer did not see a single man who had ever heard the Gos- 
pel message. Now mission stations are numerous, and many 
Christian denominations are concentrating upon the Congo 
Basin to carry on with speed and vigor the work of evan- 
gelization. 

In the organization of the Congo Free State special provi- 
sion has been made that no hindrance is to be thrown in the 
way of the Gospel. Upon this the representatives of fifteen 
nations—Protestant, Roman Catholic, Greek and even Mo- 
hamedan were agreed. One of the articles of the Association 
reads as follows : 

“ All the powers exercising sovereign rights or having influ- 
ence in the said territories undertake to watch over the pre- 
servation of the native races and the amelioration of the moral 
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and material conditions of their existence, and to co-operate in 
the suppression of slavery, and above all, of the slave trade; 
they will protect and encourage, without distinction of nation- 
ality or creed, all institutions and enterprises—religious, scien- 
tific or charitable—established and organized for these objects, 
or tending to educate the natives and lead them to understand 
and appreciate the advantages of civilization. Christian mis- 
sionaries, men of science, explorers and their escorts and col- 
lections, to be equally the object of special protection. Liberty 
of conscience and religious toleration are expressly guaranteed 
to the natives as well to the inhabitants and foreigners. The 
free and public exercise of any creed, the right to erect reli- 
gious buildings, and to organize missions belonging to every 
creed, shall be subject to no restriction or impediment whatever.” 

Thus India, China and Africa, the three most populous 
countries of heathendom, are open to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. The barriers which so long obstructed the Gospel 
have been removed through the enterprise and commercial 
activity of the Christian nations and through the zeal and 
persistence of Christian missionaries. These have regarded 
the command, “ Go into all the world,” as imperative, and they 
have knocked at the closed doors of every nation, and have 
refused to take a denial, until, through theit very importunity, 
the doors have been thrown open, and there is now free en- 
trance for all, What has been said of the three great coun- 
tries mentioned is also true of the others. Japan, until re- 
cently still more exclusive than China, is now free to the 
commerce and civilization of Christian nations, and many of 
her people gladly hear the word of God and are being received 
into the Christian Church. Burmah and Siam and the Turkish 
Empire, and Mexico and Roman Catholic countries, are tu-day 
accessible to the missionary enterprises of the Protestant 
churches to an extent never dreamed of half a cantury ago. 
Obstructions have been removed and the way of entrance into 
heathen countries has been made plain through the progress of 
events, under the providence of God, in a manner truly aston- 
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ing. All doors stand open now, and a Macedonian cry comes 
from many countries to the Christian Church for help in solv- 
ing the great problems of life and for that light which the 
Christian religion only can throw upon the question of man’s 
destiny in the life that is to come. 

A recent writer upon this subject says: “ There is much in 
the present outlook to inspire hope and enthusiasm. It does 
seem as if Christianity had entered upon the third great Re- 
formation—the era pre-eminently of missionary enterprise. As 
never before, the whole world is now open for the reception of 
the Gospel. Educational institutions are being established in 
every land. The amount of Christian literature distributed 
over the world is beyond calculation. The Bible, printed in 
two hundred and fifty different languages and dialects, has one 
hundred and fifty million copies in circulation, against five 
million at the beginning of the century. The number of mis- 
sionary societies is tenfold what it was eighty years ago, and 
the number of converts from heathenism nearly fifty-fold. The 
facilities for intercommunication by land and sea, the diffusion 
of the English language, the great changes which have taken 
place in the governmental policies of the nations, the co-opera- 
tion of the missionaries in heathen countries, and the growing 
spirit of unity and Pauline charity in evangelical churches, all 
point to the rapid spread of the Gospel.” 

A third indication of great success in Gospel missionary 
work, in the near future, is found in the progress already made, 
the character of the converts, and their liberality.in contribut- 
ing towards the spread of the truth.. 

The progress of the Gospel among modern heathen people 
more than equals that made in the early ages of its introduc- 
tion into the world. Within a little over half a century the 
Sandwich Islands have been entirely evangelized. Sixty-five 
years ago they were full of cannibals. Now there are thou- 
sands of Christian Churches there. Madagascar, with a popu- 
lation of two and a half millions, has become, within seventy 
years, a Christian nation. In 1835. two Wesleyan Mission- 
5 
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aries, Cargill and Cross, began their labors in the Fiji Islands. 
At the end of the first year 280 natives were added to the 
church. In 1885 there were over 26,000 communicants and 
42,000 Sunday-school scholars. In these cases almost the 
lowest type of human beings was encountered. But, the Gos- 
pel once accepted, the people grew into civilized Christian com- 
munities. There are now half a million native Christians in 
India, and the Christian community increases at the rate of 
eight and a half per cent. a year, doubling itself every twelve 
years. At this rate of progress there will not be a heathen 
left in India in less than a hundred years. In China there are 
fifty thousand native Christians, and twelve thousand in Japan. 
In the latter country in the missions of the Presbyterian Union 
the increase was eighty per cent. in two years. If the same 
percentage of increase is kept up for thirty years, the thirty 
million people of Japan will be entirely Christianized. The 
total gain of converts to the Christian religion from among the 
heathen in 1886 was thirty-five thousand. The additions to 
the Church in heathen countries were thirty times more num- 
erous, in proportion to the number of ministers employed, than 
in Christian countries. 

It is well to remember also that in most cases it requires 
years of labor to get a start in a new field. When progress 
once begins success often comes with great rapidity. A strik- 
ing instance of thisis the “ Lone Star” mission among the 
Telugus. At least thirteen years of labor seemed to have been 
spent there in vain, and it was proposed to abandon it. But 
better councils prevailed. Finally in 1878 the fruits of all 
those years of waiting began to be gathered in. Nearly nine 
thousand persons were baptized in forty-five days. Many 
-similar instances are found in the history of missions, And it 
is not improbable that we will some time see a repetition of them 
on a large scale, so that a nation of Christians will be born in 
a day. The work of undermining the strongholds of heathen- 
ism is tedious and often slow. When the structures once begin 
to topple, their overthrow will doubtless be effected in a very 
-short time. 
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It is sometimes asserted by those who are hostile to Chris- 
tianity that many of the converts from among people who have 
been steeped for centuries in idolatry and.vicious practices are 
far from being genuine Christians, and that such statistics as 
those given above are more or less misleading. But a little 
reflection will lead to a contrary opinion, In most heathen 
countries the public sentiment was at first and is still, to a 
large extent, decidedly hostile to the introduction of the new 
religion. Those who become Christians, in many cases, do so 
at great sacrifice. They often run the risk of social ostracism 
and loss of business. They offend their relatives and subject 
themselves to persecution and sometimes to death. Under 
these circumstances the timid and those only half persuaded 
will hold back and hesitate to come out on the side of Christ. 
Those who do declare themselves are, as a rule, thoroughly in 
earnest, more so, it is said by missionaries, than the adherents 
of the church in Christian lands. Many of them have cheer- 
fully suffered the loss of all things for the love of Christ. The 
churches of India and China and Africa and Madagascar and 
the Islands of the sea, have their noble army of martyrs as well 
as the Apostolic Church and that of the Reformation; and 
similar results have followed. 

When heathen converts are contrasted with their neighbors, 
who are not Christians, a marvelous transformation becomes 
apparent. One half the natives of Efaté are under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel, the other half have not been touched by 
it. Mr. McKenzie, the resident Missionary, says “ that in re- 
spect of natural depravity the Ephatése are surpassed by none. 
They are cannibals, polygamists, intensely superstitious, ever at 
war, having no word for forgiveness. Every wrong is redressed 
by blood. Infanticide is common. Widows are strangled. 
Sons bury their fathers alive to be rid of them when they are 
old and helpless. They wear scarcely any clothes, and are in- 
dolent and sensual. But wherever Christianity has been intro- 
duced a wonderful change is seen. They come to the religious 
meetings decently clothed. There is a visible improvement in 
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their huts. Family ties are respected. Family worship is 
observed, and there are many instances of a thorough trans- 
formation of character.” In Madagascar the Missionaries were 
told they might as well try to convert cattle as to make Chris- 
tians of the Malagasy. But the people accepted the Gospel, 
and have developed into pious and intelligent followers of 
Christ. Sir Arthur Gordon, Governor of the British Colony 
of the Fiji Islands, says: ‘‘It is impossible to speak in too 
strong terms of the wonderful results, religious and social, 
which have attended the Wesleyan Mission in Fiji. The con- 
dition of the people is as different from what it was as can 
possibly be conceived. The people of Fiji are now a Chris- 
tian people.” 

These heathen converts are among the most zealous and 
liberal people in contributing for the support and spread of the 
Gospel to be found anywhere. ‘Our converts give well” 
is the testimony of nearly all missionaries. “ The noblest ex- 
amples of self-denial, separation unto God, passion for souls, 
singleness of aim, evangelistic zeal, and liberal systematic 
giving, which have been found during this century, have been 
the outgrowth of missionary fields, and often of the most hope- 
less soil, previously rank with every unholy product. The new 
converts from the most degraded tribes have often put to shame 
the ripest fruits of our Christian civilization. Burmah has not 
only taken her place among the givers, but in 1880 ranked 
third in the list of donors to the Baptist Missionary Union— 
only Massachusetts and New York outranking her. Massachu- 
setts gave $41,812.72; New York, $39,469.78, and Burmah, 
$31,616.14. Fifty years ago in idolatry, they are now an 
evangelizing power! The Christians of Madagascar gave one 
million dollars during the last ten years for the spread of the 
Gospel. This island has become a centre of influence for the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ to the neighboring coasts. 
In 1834 the little Tongan Church on one of the Friendly Islands 
was blessed with a religious awakening, and the next year they 
sent missionaries to the benighted inhabitants of the Fiji 
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Islands. In the Society Islands a Missionary Society was or- 
ganized in 1821. At the end of the first year the Raiatians had 
contributed produce to the value of $2500. The first one 
thousand dollars contributed for the erection of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in Yokohama, was sent by the Christian con- 
verts of the Hawaiian Islands. There are converts in Japan 
so poor that when they change their residence they can carry 
all their possessions on their baeks; and yet their contributions 
average eight dollars per annum. Two hundred and seventy 
Chinese, belonging to the Presbyterian Church in this country, 
gave $720 in one year for Christian work. The Mission in 
the Hawaian Islands was begun in 1820. In 1862 it was 
thrown upon its own resources and became entirely self-support- 
ing. This church has made a total contribution of $170,000 
towards the spread of the Gospel in other lands. And these 
heathen converts are not only willing to give of their means 
for this cause, but many give themselves to the work, and en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers of Christ, with a devotion and 
self-denial equal to that displayed by the most earnest mission- 
aries from Christian lands. 

This liberality and devotion to the extension of Christianity 
on the part of heathen converts, is one of the most encouraging 
features of the work of Foreign Missions. The Gospel in these 
newly acquired territories, is manifesting the characteristic of 
leaven, attributed to it by Christ, constantly extending itself, 
and reaching out in a sublime effort to bring the whole mass of 
heathenism under its power. Its light is not put under a 
bushel, but upon a candlestick, penetrating farther and farther 
from year to year into the obscure and dark places of the 
earth. If the churches of Europe and America should with- 
draw their aid, it is probable that the work in India and China 
and Africa, though greatly retarded, would still go on, sup- 
ported by the liberality and zeal for Christ of the native Chris- 
tian congregations alone. 

A great beginning has thus been made in giving the Gospel 
to the remaining heathen nations of the world. ‘No longer in 
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particular regions, but in all unchristianized parts of the world 
and among all races of men—among the highest civilized as 
well as the most degraded in colonies and independent heathen 
lands, even in the remotest coasts and islands, where hundreds 
of languages and dialects are spoken, the cross of Christ has 
been raised.” Now, for the first time in eighteen centuries, 
earnest efforts are made to carry the Gospel into all the world, 
and make disciples of all nations. The heathen countries are 
now covered with a network of missions, closer than that which 
covered the Roman Empire at the close of the first century of 
Christianity. 

The Churches are attempting to convert the world to Christ. 
We may well stand appalled before the greatness of the under- 
taking. Without Divine aid it cannot be accomplished. But 
neither can a single soul be brought into saving relations with 
Christ without Divine aid. As some one has said, we should 
“expect great things from God,” and “ undertake great things 
for God.” The success which has already crowned the work is 
a guarantee of final victory. We have every reason to perse- 
vere. Heathenism is not dead, but it isdying. What a glori- 
ous history would be that of the Nineteenth Century if we 
could add to all our other achievements that of bringing the 
remaining heathen nations of the world to accept the Christian 
religion before her cycle is completed. 

In one view it may be said that the Christian Church has 
done nobly in inaugurating and carrying to its present success, 
the work of Foreign Missions, No doubt great credit is due 
on this score. But when we take into account the vast wealth 
in the hands of Christian Nations, the immense profits made 
every year, the large sums consumed in warfare and spent on 
luxuries and vices, which could easily be dispensed with, an 
annual contribution of ten or eleven million dollars for such a 
cause as this seems very meagre and pitiful. The war for the 
Union cost the United States Government nearly three hundred 
times that sum; and this is being cheerfully paid, and the 
Nation is still rich and prosperous. It is said that nine hundred 
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million are spent yearly in this country for strong drink. 
This is nearly ninety times as much as the whole Christian 
world spends for Foreign Missions. The average contribution 
to this cause in America is about fifty cents for every church 
member. Half our congregations give nothing at all. With 
these figures before us, are we not compelled’ to acknowledge 
that we have not yet gone at the work with much earnestness ? 
We have only been playing at converting the heathen, as far 
at least as our contributions are concerned. Who can doubt 
also that when we once arouse ourselves, and give what we can, 
self-supporting Christian congregations will soon be planted all 
over the heathen countries! There is no want of men for this 
work. They have always been forthcoming in sufficient num- 
bers as soon as the means were at hand for their support. We 
need more love for the souls whom Christ laid down His life to 
save, more zeal for the speedy triumph of His kingdom, and, 
as Dr. Christlieb says, ‘a conversion to the Lord’s service not 
only of the heart and the head but also of the pocket-book.” 
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FALSE INDIVIDUALISM. 
BY REV. SAMUEL Z. BEAM, A.M. 


FAtse individualism, which involves the spirit of selfishness, 
grows out of a misapprehension, or a false conception, of the 
idea of liberty. This misapprehension implies a mistaken no- 
tion of the relation that obtains between liberty and authority. 
Authority seems to be understood as a sort of tyranny, on the 
one hand, and liberty, as the opposite extreme, which we may 
denominate lawless license, on the other. Wherever this idea 
is entertained, there is an effort to get as far as possible away 
from the restraints of authority, and this necessarily goes to 
the opposite extreme of antinomianism. 

Authority and freedom are correlative terms, which may be 
illustrated by the physical forces of attraction and repulsion, 
or, perhaps better, by the centripetal and centrifugal forces of 
the solar system.* These forces are diametrically opposed to 
each other, as the opposite poles of the magnet. Yet it is only 
because these two forces are in normal operation, that the 
planets are held in their majestic pathways, as they fly through 
space with amazing velocity around their common centre. 
While they are in equilibrio, or in even balance, all goes on in 
perfect harmony. 

But if this equilibrium should be disturbed, so that one of 
these forces should be overcome by the other, the inevitable 
result would be disaster and ruin. The final consequence 
would, doubtless, be the same, whichever force might predomi- 


* See Mercersburg Review, for July, 1861, Dr. Gerhart, on the National 
Question. 
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nate. If, for example, the centripetal force should prevail in 
the case of the earth, it would be drawn, with irresistible force 
and velocity, into the sun, where it would be swallowed up and 
consumed. If, on the contrary, the centrifugal force should 
get the advantage, the earth would fly off on a tangent, and be 
precipitated into the depths of space, where it would certainly 
come in contact with some other celestial sphere, and both 
would be subjected to a common ruin. In these particular 
cases, then, there would be a “wreck of matter and a crush of 
worlds.” 

Now, reasoning analogically, we may say that authority and 
freedom in the social organism correspond to these two forces 
in nature. Authority is the centripetal force, continually 
tending towards centralization, concentrating all power in a 
central government, whether monarchic, aristocratic or demo- 
cratic. Freedom is the centrifugal force, constantly tending 
away from the centre and distributing the power among the 
people in their individual capacity. If now there could be 
found a state or nation where these two opposite principles 
were honored alike, and each had its own proper rights, there 
we should doubtless discover a perfect state of society, where 
peace and universal harmony would reign supreme. 

But if either one of these principles prevails to any great 
extent over the other, just to the extent of that prevalence, 
there must be disaster. Authority will become despotic; des- 
potism will become oppression; oppression will become an in- 
tolerable burden. This creates opposition and rebellion, and 
often revolution. And whatever the ultimate result, there 
must be suffering, distress and ruin. 

Freedom leads to a feeling of personal independence, and 
this feeling, carried to an extreme, ends very naturally in an 
effort to overthrow all authority, and the individual proposes to 
become a law unto himself. This, if allowed to prevail, would 
disintegrate society, create anarchy, where might alone would 
be the rule of right, and all would be chaos. 

Happily for mankind, under a wise arrangement of divine 
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Providence, neither of these principles has ever completely 
prevailed over the other. But a study of history makes it ap- 
parent that they have in turn partially predominated in differ- 
ent countries and nations, neither ever maintaining the ascend- 
ency, to the entire overthrow of the other. Yet the partial 
prevalence of the one or the other has often become the occa- 
sion of untold misery to the people. In the early ages of our 
race, and even till within a few centuries, the tendency was in 
the direction of centralization of power, except, perhaps, 
among fierce and lawless clans of barbarians and savages. 
The civilizations of Chaldea, Egypt, Greece and Rome, and of 
other less prominent nations of antiquity, furnish illustrations 
of this. The centralization of authority and power, in a greater 
or less degree, characterized these great world-kingdoms, and 
other more modern ones, which grew up on their ruins. With 
them the State was everything, the individual nothing, only as 
he could be used for the benefit of the State. Every man was 
required to contribute, in every possible way, to the interest 
and aggrandizement of the State, whatever might be the effect 
upon himself. The individual was held to be completely sub- 
ordinate to the general welfare; his own rights were entirely 
ignored, and he was simply a slave among his equals. This 
principle held its ground under all kinds of civil govern- 
ments. 

Even republics, where we would naturally expect the oppo- 
site principle to prevail, were governed in the same way. But 
on account of the inequality consequent upon this centraliza- 

tion of power, there could be no real happiness or security. 
The idea of liberty, however, has always been maintained to 
some extent among the people, and in numberless instances 
their well-meant efforts to emancipate themselves have resulted 
in bloodshed. For those, who have authority in their hands, 
are never inclined to submit to deposition without conflict. 
And the antagonism, bringing the two forces into abnormal 
conflict, must necessarily result in disastrous consequences. 

There is nothing, perhaps, more distasteful and hateful to 
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the majority of men than enforced subjection to despotic power. 
Many, indeed, hate even legitimate authority, and look upon it 
as a cruel tyranny. Hence in all the ages, there has been a 
restive and turbulent disposition to resist, not only unlawful 
and tyrannical, but also legitimate and just government. There 
can be no doubt of the natural rights of men to resist oppres- 
sion. Many of the revolutions of the past, whether successful 
or not, must be conceded to have been justifiable. Doubtless, 
for the sake of peace, it is best to submit to lawful authority, 
even when we suffer injustice. But lawful authority has often 
been known to usurp unlawful power, and to use unlawful 
measures, to oppress the people or to accomplish some object 
favorable to those in power, but prejudicial, humiliating and 
injurious, to the interests of the people. 

When such tyrannical abuse of the law becomes oppressive 
and intolerable, it is right for the people to revolt and emanci- 
pate themselves from the yoke. In fact, tfey cannot easily 
resist the natural impulse to rise up in their might, to crush 
the despotism, and to erect on its ruins a more liberal and pop- 
ular government. Nothing but ignorance or a pusillanimous 
spirit of abjection, could long submit to a tyrannical abuse of 
power, which grinds the people to powder in order to gratify 
ambition, or to increase wealth, or to strengthen a power al- 
ready too strong. The Declaration of Independence, and the 
Revolution which followed its proclamation, afford a striking 
illustration, both of the right of rebellion, and of a correct and 
true appreciation of the principles of human freedom. That 
revolution was successful, and subsequent history has proven it 
to have been a benefit to mankind. It gave a new impulse to 
the spirit of liberty in all lands, and much of the liberty now 
enjoyed in other countries, is indirectly the fruit of this. But 
the revolution in this case would have been right, even if it 
had not succeeded. The principle would have been precisely 
the same. There were real grievances to be redressed, which 
it is unnecessary here to enumerate. If it had failed, the op- 
pressive power would have shown its superiority, and for a 
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time perpetuated its oppression, perhaps with increased cruelty. 
But in the end the rebellion would have been renewed. Right 
must eventually prevail. 

But, again, rebellions are often unjust and uncalled for; in 
which cases the injustice is the same, whether successful or 
not. Only that success magnifies the power of evil and the 
ability to trample right to the earth. Our late rebellion is an 
example of this kind. Its object was not to liberate the rebel- 
lious States from tyranny or oppression, but to perpetuate a 
tyrannical and oppressive institution, which, the freedom-loving 
and right-minded people of the country deprecated, and sought, 
by enlightening the minds of the masses, to destroy through 
legitimate and just means. In this respect our rebellion was, 
sui generis, entirely unique in its character, its object being 
precisely the opposite of those of other revolutions. It had no 
grievance, except that the sentiments of the people were grow- 
ingly antagonistic to an institution that perpetuated the bar- 
barism of far less civilized ages and nations than our own. It 
was a war inaugurated, not in the interest of civil or religious 
liberty, but in the interest-of human slavery. And yet the 
people of the Southern Staies would have contended that they 
were fighting for liberty—the liberty of keeping men in bond- 
age. That is, they desired unrestrained freedom for them- 
selves, which they might forever exercise, in enslaving others. 

Many instances might easily be mentioned, in the course of 
history both of justifiable and unjustifiable rebellions, But in 
the cases named we have extremes. No revolution was ever 
more justifiable than that of 1776, and no attempt at revolu- 
tion less so than that of 1861. These two examples afford 
good evidence that tyranny, on the one hand, and antinomian- 
ism, on the other, may reach greater extremes in the most 
highly cultured and civilized countries, than among barbarians 
and savages. This, perhaps, may be acounted for on the 
ground that from the high standpoint of Christian civilization, 
it is much farther to fall into either oppression or unjust rebel- 
lion than it is from the level of barbarism. 
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Still, in all cases of insurrections or revolutions, the idea of 
liberty, either true or false, seems to influence the people. But 
one chief defect in the popular mind respecting this idea, has 
always shown itself, more or less in the form of personal selfish- 
ness, so that individuals betray the desire of freedom for them- 
selves to do as they please, coupled with the self-appointed 
right, to control the bodies and souls of others. This has un- 
happily shown itself even in men contending for religious lib- 
erty, who have betrayed an intolerance towards others most 
bitter and uncharitable. In proof of this we need only to refer 
to our colonial father’s, who, while seeking religious liberty for 
themselves, were ever ready to persecute others of a different 
faith. 

There is, however, a true principle of personal liberty, ani- 
mated by our holy religion, which it is every one’s right’ and 
duty to promote by every legitimate means. 

But as goon as one sets this against just law, legitimate au- 
thority, righteous government, ecclesiastical creeds, and the 
rights of others, he invades the inalienable rights of others, 
and inflicts on them the very injustice against which he claims 
the privilege of defending himself. He assails, not only the 
civil and social rights of others, but he attacks them in the 
sacred sphere of religion. This is characteristic, in part, at 
least, of the false individualism which we have defined as grow- 
ing out of the misapprehension of the true idea of liberty. It 
prevailed in the “dark ages” of Roman despotism, for par- 
adoxical as it may appear, while that was the period of cen- 
tralized power, the popes and their legates claimed the personal 
freedom to rule all others, civilly and religiously, without any 
special restraints upon their own conduct. And elas! it took 
hold upon those who afterwards opposed popery. The Reform- 
ation period, the age, par excellence, of religious emancipation, 
affords illustrations of the false conception of personal liberty, 
where those who demanded it for themselves, were sometimes 
betrayed into an unwillingness to allow it to others. Even 
Luther, the Apostle of the Reformation, in the Marburg Con- 
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ference with Zwingle, and Calvin, the prince of theologians, in 
the case of the heretic Servetus, and Knox, the most intrepid 
of Scotchmen, in his contests with Queen Mary, each, in his 
way, shows himself to have been tainted a little with the idea 
that his personal Jiberty should be more free than he wished 
that of others to be. Each was a little bit popish. Still these 
great and good men, had truer ideas of liberty than many who 
preceded them; and to them, under God, we owe the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty for the people. Their 
exhibitions of individualism were only isolated, and not charac- 
istic: for we know what great sacrifices they all made both for 
the temporal and eternal welfare of the people. Their lapses 
only show how liable, even the best of men are, to fall into ex- 
tremes when provoked by antagonism. 

But as religious and civil liberty afterwards advanced, this 
false individualism stalked by its side, ever ready to swamp it 
in the overthrow of Church and State, and to plunge society 
into anarchy. At the Reformation, which was a justifiable re- 
volt against both civil and religious despotism, the centrifugal 
force of society began to assert itself against the overbearing 
and depressing predominance of the centripetal force. Power, 
we may say, had been concentrated in two centers, or foci, that 
is, in the popes, and, to a subordinate degree, in the civil rulers, 
who received their crowns from papal hands. Between these 
two powers, the masses of the people were crushed and ground 
to the dust, as between the “ upper and the nether mill-stones,” 
They were enslaved in body and in soul; and aclose censorship 
was expericnced over mind and conscience. Men scarcely 
dared to think their own thoughts, and much less to do any- 
thing without the command or the permission of their superiors. 
Such was the pitiable state of Europe all through the middle 
ages. The people were in a condition of pupilage. During the 
progress of the organization of the nations, and of their tran- 
sition from heathenish barbarism to Christian civilization, they 
were in a sort of childhood, and, doubtless, needed the whole- 
some constraint of authority, as well as the right training, 
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which only concentrated power and wisdom could afford. The 
wild freedom of savage tribes, such as Goths, and Vandals, and 
Saxons and Danes, with whom might was right, and individual 
liberty degraded into lawless license, needed to be bridled and 
curbed, and the reins held with a strong hand. Their fierce 
warlike character required a good deal of modification before 
they could be settled down in permanent seats, and developed 
into orderly nations. A long course of disciplinary training 
was a necessity not to be avoided, if those widely scattered, 
and loosely connected peoples were ever to be cemented into 
civilized communities, and to receive a culture capable of fitting 
them for the great ends of life. With them the pendulum had 
long been held as by magnetic force at one extreme of the are. 
It seems as if it had to make a full sweep to the other extreme, 
in order to teach the barbarians the principle of obedience to 
authority, and subordination to law. The Roman Church un- 
dertook a herculean task, when she began to train those lawless 
hordes of wild men, who had dismembered and shattered the 
Roman Empire into fragments. 

But it is wonderful to contemplate the facility with which the 
Church exercised her authority, and the alacrity with which the 
savages submitted to it. With all their wild savagery, however, 
many of those tribes, especially those of Teutonic origin, 
appear to have done homage and reverence to their native di- 
vinities with an unusual degree of submission. And the au- 
thorities of the Church had the sagacity to perceive this pious 
trait, and took advantage of it. Accordingly she taught them 
that the Church was the representative and vicegerent of God 
on earth, and from this lofty standpoint she demanded their 
undivided allegiance and obedience. Had she contented her- 
self with their submission to her spiritual leadership, and then 
educated them in the duties of personal religion, and while de- 
manding obedience, taught them the worth of true freedom, 
there is no doubt but that the middle ages would have glowed 
with a brighter splendor on the pages of history. As they 
submitted, however, to the spiritual yoke, the Church gradually 
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extended her authority over their temporal affairs, setting 
rulers over them, who willingly aided in riveting their chains, 
till they were bound hand and foot. As authority thus became 
firmly established over the souls and bodies of the people, the 
Church, instead of educating and enlightening them, exercised 
it in keeping them in ignorance, constantly enforcing the one 
principle of unquestioning obedience. Disobedience and com- 
plaints were met only with frowns, penance, or punishment. 
Such a state of affairs could not continue forever. The human 
mind is so constituted, that it cannot always be kept in a state of 
tutelage. Childhood must pass away, and the mind, grown to 
manhood, even in great ignorance, has its inward, and perhaps 
inarticulated yearnings after freedom. And these yearnings 
will eventually burst forth in efforts for emancipation from 
thraldom. So we actually find, that during all those ages, of 
enforced ignorance, and blind servility to tyrannical power, in- 
dividuals arose by the force of native genius, and personal 
effort, above the condition of the masses, and endeavored to 
disseminate light. But as the popes felt that the dissemination 
of knowledge would be inimical to their interests, and menac- 
ing to their authority, they frowned down reformers, sought to 
extinguish the dimly burning lamps of science, persecuted ris- 
ing intellects, and executed heretics by the power of the sword, 
which they claimed, was put in their hands for the punishment 
of such evil doers. And more than this, the Church used the 
civil authorities, which grew up under her training, to aid her 
in keeping the people in subjection. Here was concentration 
of power. Here the centripetal force was largely predominant, 
and would eventually have destroyed every vestige of human 
freedom and intelligence, if its power had not been checked 
and counteracted, by the spirit of freedem which still ever and 
anon asserted itself in individual men. Many of these were 
persecuted to death. But “truth crushed to earth will rise 
again.” 

The Renaissance of letters gave a mighty impulse to the hu- 
man mind, and men, in spite of adverse authority and persecu- 
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tion, persisted in exercising the right of free inquiry, till the 
way was prepared for the greatest revolution in the interest of 
religious and civil liberty that the world has ever witnessed. 
Certain great minds instructed in arts and sciences, could 
not fail to see that the rights and liberties of the people were 
trampled under foot, by the very power whose duty and pro- 
vince it was to vindicate them. Science upset many false 
theories, and opened the way to broader ideas and grander 
principles than the church vouchsafed to teach her children. 
Along with this advance of intellectual culture, the spirit of 
freedom revived, and with it also courage to oppose the reigning 
powers. The tyranny, both of popes, and emperors and kings, 
was attacked. It was satirized, caricatured and denounced ; 
and though such writings were condemned, outlawed, and burned, 
together often with the writers themselves, still the work went 
on: and soon the light, hitherto confined to the learned, now 
dawned upon the minds of the people, which could be kept in 
darkness no longer; especially since the invention of printing 
facilitated a thousand-fold the spread of light and truth. In 
consequence of this revival of the human mind, the smoulder- 
ing embers of freedom, never entirely extinguished, began to 
glow in men’s hearts, ready, especially in Switzerland and Ger- 
many, to be kindled into a blaze, as soon as some bold leaders 
should arise to apply the torch. Such leaders arose in Zwingle 
and Luthier; and soon the fire of civil and religious liberty was 
burning in all parts of Switzerland, Germany, France, Holland, 
and the British Isles. Magna Charta, extorted from King 
John in a former age, in England, was a noble monument to 
the spirit of liberty, and served a grand purpose in the Reform- 
ation period, and still is, under God, the palladium of freedom 
among English speaking peoples. 
At the Reformation, the centrifugal force was already carry- 
ing the pendulum towards the other extreme of the arc. 

Could it have been held in a central position, it would doubt- 
less have been better for the Church and State. But in 
all human relations one extreme seems to beget another. It is 
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true, the movement of the pendulum often requires centuries to 
reach its limit; and so now, after more than three centuries, 
the principle of freedom, right in itself, is running mad, and 
many, under the name of liberty, are seeking to get away from 
all authority. This is simply a return to barbarism, no better 
than that of the savages of the early ages. Except in isolated 
cases, the movement has advanced by slow degrees, until within 
the present century, when it received an accelerated velocity, 
which at this time seems to be carrying men with mad and 
headlong rapidity towards anarchy and ruin. The idea of 
freedom has degenerated into individualism. This appears to 
be coming into fearful and uncomfortable prominence among 
all nations, not excepting our own America. Indeed, it 
may be said that in America, this false spirit of individual 
independence is in advance of the same spirit in other 
countries. It has here greater facilities and fewer obstruc- 
tions to its growth and development than it has in countries 
less free. 

We might almost assert, that this aspires to be, if it is not 
already, the reigning spirit of the age. The pendulum has al- 
most reached the extreme of the arc towards independency and 
lawless license. The centrifugal force is growing into power, 
and threatens to destroy the established order of things, to 
disrupt society, and to inaugurate a reign of terror. 

False individualism, as already intimated, began to appear 
in the Reformation period. It came out in division, and then 
in sectism and congregationalism. Then followed denial of 

ecclesiastical authority, then denial of creeds and repudiation 
of symbols of faith. Even the Bible, as among the Quakers, 
is made secondary to every man’s “‘inner light.” Here surely 
is enough freedom for the most individualizing mind, in reli- 
gious affairs— enough, indeed, for the baldest infidelity to 

enjoy. 
The same bad principle is further promoted by the civil 
compact theory, according to which civil government is only a 
compact or a contract, the parties to which are the individual 
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citizens who are supposed to concede certain rights to each 
other, and then combine to defend them against others. Gov- 
ernment, as an ordinance of God, with powers ordained by 
Him, is ignored, and individuals imagine themselves entitled 
to hold to the compact, or violate it, just as they please. They 
are not apparently conscious that personal liberty, in the true 
sense, includes obedience to law, and the acknowledgment of 
authority as coming from God. Voz populi is conceived to be 
vox Dei, unconditionally, which is a heresy and falsehood, un- 
less the people vote for God, and honor His institutions in the 
world, viz.: the family, the State and the Church. The only 
real liberty is the liberty to do right, and not to do wrong, 
either to ourselves or others. But false individualism as now 
developing in the form of Socialism and Anarchism, is subver- 
sive of Church, State and family, and can work only injury to 
its advocates. And not much wonder, since men affected with 
this miserable travesty of freedom can “speak evil of digni- 
ties” without scruple. With them the family relation as a 
sacred, divine institution, is set at nought, men “ giving them- 
selves over to fornication,” and these “‘ filthy dreamers defile the 
flesh, and despise dominion.” They “corrupt themselves in 
those things which they know as brute beasts.” ‘“ They are 
raging waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame; wan- 
dering stars to whom is reserved the blackness of darkness 
forever.” ‘*These are murmurers, complainers, walking after 
their own lusts, and their mouth speaketh great swelling 
words, having men’s persons in admiration becanse of advan- 
tage.” * It seems as if St. Jude had a prophetic view of a 
large class of men who would arise in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, to threaten the peace and safety of Church, 
State and family, and the subversion of the social organism. 
Nothing better can, of course, be expected from the ungodly 
world; but, alas! the Church seems compelled to suffer from 
the contaminating and demoralizing presence of “ men crept in 
unawares, who were before of old ordained to this condemna- 


* Jude 7, 8, 10, 13, 16. 
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tion, ungodly men, turning the grace of God into lascivious- 
ness, and denying the only Lord God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” * 

Free thinking is ran to seed, and bearing its evil fruits in 
free doing. And these bad fruits are visible almost every- 
where, in efforts to break down existing institutions, the good 
and the bad together. Like the “destructive critics” of the 
Bible, they seem to revel with malignant pleasure in the ruins 
their hands have made. 

It is useless, however, helplessly to lament over such calam- 
ities, or to shed fruitless tears, or to turn pessimists and give 
up in despair, as if life was no longer worth living, or as if 
nothing can be done to remedy the evils complained of. The 
Judge of all the earth still reigns, and He will do right. 

And, besides, it is a hopeful circumstance that men of mod- 
eration and solid sense are beginning to apprehend the danger, 
and are looking up the causes in order to discover a remedy. 
There is, as before intimated, a tendency in human nature to 
swing from one extreme of the arc to the other. The oscilla- 
tive antagonism between the two forces of authority and free- 
dom, unless controlled by moderation and reason, carries men, 
as by an irresistible power, to one or the other extreme. This 
we believe to be the consequence of sin. Sin, in its very 
essence, is destructive of good. It is destructive because cor- 
rupting in its influence, and we know that corruption means 
death. In this view of the case, it is clear that the only rem- 
edy is the regeneration and conversion of men to Jesus Christ. 
For nothing can work a radical change for the better but an 
infusion of the spirit of the gospel. 

But the tendency of human nature to extremes, while it is 
the fruit of sin, is not necessarily irresistible. ‘“ Each man is 
tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust and enticed.” f 
But he need not give way to the temptation; for St. James 
intimates his ability to resist when he says: “ Blessed is the 


* Jude 4, + James 1: 14, 
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man that endureth temptation,”* which means, evidently, that 
he successfully resists it. . 

But, on the contrary, this tendency of human nature can be 
strengthened and fortified by means of cultivation. We start 
out, for example, in a certain direction, with a certain object in 
view. We may be very moderate in our views and unselfish 
in our aims; but we soon find ourselves confronted with oppo- 
sition. Perhaps we are severely criticized, and obstructions 
are laid in our way. At first, perhaps, we try to explain, or 
gently endeavor to remove, the obstruction. We fail. Then 
we grow anxious, zealous, determined. Antagonism sharpens 
our steel; we rush hotly into the battle, strike down the en- 
emy, and then, flushed with victory, we rush on, madly on, till 
we have gone far beyond our original intention. Such espe- 
cially is the case in matters of universal interest and importance. 

Such is the question of human freedom. Long ago this 
great principle reached its end in America. We have always, 
under our present Constitution, enjoyed free country, free 
speech, free religion, free everything. But men were not sat- 
isfied with all this freedom. The struggles through which it. 
was won have set some men mad, They still rush on for new 
couquests in the same direction, They have grown restless 
under mild Jaw, manifest a disposition to evade it or set it 
aside, and are unwilling to brook restraint of any kind. This 
disposition is fostered and cultivated by the press, by travelling 
lecturers, and sometimes, by the pulpit and the Church. Polit- 
ical papers, often in the most scurrilous way, caricature gov- 
ernment, disparage laws, belie officials, and, in short, ridicule 
or slander by wholesale, in order to advance personal or party 
interests. Independent religious and semi-religious periodicals 
fill their columns with extreme views of personal liberty and 
free thinking, both as regards civil and social and religious 
affairs. 

Creeds or symbols of faith are held to be “relics of by-gone 


* Chap. 1: 12. 
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ages” and instruments of spiritual bondage, fit only to be de- 
nounced and repudiated; and men must be left to think for 
themselves and exercise their private judgment without re- 
straint. Church authority is set at nought, and the exercise 
of discipline is characterized as religious persecution. A man 
who errs from the faith, or defies the church judicatory whose 
laws he has pledged himself to obey, and to whose authority he 
is justly held amenable, is held up as a martyr for freedom, 
and his words “as sweet and Christian as man ever spoke.” 
If he happens to be a renegade Romanist, he gets all the more 
glory, although he shows no sign of turning Protestant. He 
is the champion of that kind of individualism which knows no 
law for the Church, and is devising means to subvert the laws 
of the State and to revolutionize society. The rostrum is also 
used for a similar purpose. Lectures and harangues are ad- 
dressed to promiscuous crowds, wherever they can be gathered, 
for the tacit or express purpose of exciting the worst passions 
of the multitude against rulers, against just laws, against em- 
ployers. Sedition and rebellion are on their tongues; the ig- 
norant and vicious are stirred up to perpetrate arson and mur- 
der, and under such teaching many have come to believe the 
devil’s lie, that they are legitimately contending for their per- 
sonal or individual rights. 

Under such blind leaders of the blind, the sanctity of the 
marriage bond is desecrated, and that sacred tie itself is ruth- 
lessly broken, whenever one thinks his personal liberty is re- 
strained thereby. Unchastity, impurity and moral filth, are 
practiced in vindication of ‘individual rights,” in defiance of 
all law, whether human or divine. Intimately associated with, 
and the chief stronghold of, such antinomianism, is the hydra- 
headed saloon system, which furnishes the council-chambers 
where vices are practiced, and crimes concocted, and in many 
instances, committed by individual freemen. 

We do not mean here to assert that all editors who advocate 
immoderate views of freedom, or that lecturers who declaim 
against real or supposed grievances, or that churches that re- 
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pudiate creeds and set aside authority, are wholly responsible 
for the logical consequences of their extreme views. Many 
are so blinded by the supposed excellencies of their pet theories, 
that they fail to see the evil connected with them. The fatal 
results of their work were not foreseen, and hence, while advo- 
cating what they believed to be a good thing, they have uncon- 
sciously fostered and nourished an evil spirit, which threatens 
to destroy the very freedom for which they contended. We 
know that many, who hold “advanced theories” heartily depre- 
cate their logical consequences, and lament the vices and crimes 
committedaunder the sacred zegis of Liberty. And yet the cry 
continually goes up: “Private Judgthent!” ‘“ Individual lib- 
erty!” “ Personal rights!” etc., etc., from many who person- 
ally obey the laws and respect the rights of their fellow-citizens, 
or fellow-Christians, as the case may be. Of such persons, we 
may sorrowfully repeat the old saying: “The heart is better 
than the head,” the practice is better than the theory. But it 
is strange that they do not see the connection between their 
false theories and their logical results. It would be well, in- 
deed, for such men to consider their theories and to modify 
their views. If, along with our American ideas of freedom, we 
would allow the Church to exercise a little authority over its 
members, the State over its citizens, and owners over their 
property, we might accomplish far more for the general wel- 
fare than we ever can by advocating lawless license. In advo- 
cating human freedom or individual rights, it would be emi- 
nently proper to remember, that there are limits even to these 
“inalienable rights.” “ Life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness” are undoubtedly divinely-given rights. But govern- 
ment is also divine. And those rights are entirely compatible 
with submission and obedience to well-ordered government, to 
which every man is amenable, and by which he is protected in 
the enjoyment of his rights. Hence it is an unlawful stretch 
of freedom when any one attempts to maintain himself inde- 
pendently of law, and undertakes to do as he pleases. It is, 
moreover, universally the case that this false individualism 
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repudiates the doctrine of responsibility. Conscience—that 
divine monitor which God has implanted in every human soul 
as the representative of His authority and will—is silenced or 
treated with contempt. God is not in all their thoughts, and 
they are governed by no law but their own perverse wills. 
They are not troubled with questions of morality or religion. 
Whether their course tends towards the happiness or moral 
elevation of mankind, is a question that does not concern them. 
“The laws of our religion tend to the universal happiness of 
mankind ;” but they have no interest for “ personal liberty” 
men. 

All that they desire is to have their own way, whatever its 
effects upon the rights of other men. Their desire to advance 
self-interest, misled by the false theory of individual rights, 
ignores the philosophical truth, that “ the surest method of ad- 
vancing one’s interest is to observe, with religious propriety, 
the obligations of morality.” They, however, not only disre- 
gard this rule of morality, but directly violate the divine com- 
mand, “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For 
there is no power but of God ; the powers that be are ordained of 
God. Whosoever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they that resist shall receive to themselves 
damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. For he 
is the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience sake. For, for this 
cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God’s ministers, at- 
tending continually upon this very thing. Render therefore to 
all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to 
whom custom ; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor. Owe 
no man anything, but to love one another; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit 
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adultery, Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt 
not bear false witness, Thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbor; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” * 

False individualism sets aside all this, violates it in letter 
and spirit, forgetting, or not knowing, that one man’s rights 
end where another’s begin, and that in our social and civil 
relations our rights are mutual; and a man enjoys the greatest 
freedom when he cheerfully obeys good and wholesome laws. 

But the highest freedom of all is enjoyed only by those 
whom Christ sets free, for if “the Son shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” + When His truth has made one free, 
he has little trouble in submitting to the authority which God 
has placed over him. His chief concern will then be, not how 
to {promote his own personal freedom, to the detriment of 
others, but how he can use his freedom for the promotion of 
God’s glory in the world, and for the advancement of mankind 
in all those material, moral and spiritual interests, that together, 
make up the sum of human happiness. 


*Rom. 13: 1-10. ¢ John 8: 36, 











VI. 


CHRISTOLOGY AND BIOGENESIS. 
BY REV. I, E. GRAEFF, D.D. 


Tue Apostles’ Creed is the confessional oriflamme of Christ- 
ologic faith. As a formulary, it is a historical growth. It did 
not come to its present rounded evangelical summary in a day, 
or in a year, or in a few decades of years. It took centuries 
of time to bring it to its present shape and character, althcugh 
it is in fact only a brief rehearsal of the Christology of the 
New Testament. And if we study it in the light of its own 
history and together with the other ancient cecumenical creeds, 
we get a glimpse of the stupendous struggle of the early 
Church for purity of doctrine and soundness of faith, as against 
the ever-shifting heresies of primitive times. The facts and 
dogmas of the Creed stand out in history as the grand central 
force of human progress. Around these the current economic 
issues of the times clustered, and from them they drew their 
world-saving religious and moral potency. And though Chris- 
tendom wus not at all times a unit in Christologic opinion and 
belief, the growth of evangelic culture and Christian ideas was 
never interrupted. Therefore, in the face of all the heresies 
and wrong methods of the defenders of His cause, our Lord 
gained victory after victory, and brought the leading national- 
ities of the ancient world into His fold. 

The conflict is not ended. The day is not yet come when 
the Church Catholic is a complete unit in its Christologic 
genius and faith. With very many of those who bear the 
Christian name there is but little sense of the true distinctive 
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character and aim of the person and work of Jesus. The gos- 
pel proclaimed from the pulpit is largely more the gospel of 
the world and of the carnal mind than that of Christ. The 
literature of the day, religious and irreligious, is full of the 
spirit of a carnal self-reliance and of an impossible self-helpful- 
ness. The historic movements of the day all show signs of 
being more or less under the pressure of estrangement from 
Christ as the author of a new creation and the fountain of a 
new spiritual life, and yet we would err seriously if we would 
take these wayward tendencies to be anything more than one 
side or aspect only of our modern progress. The most pro- 
found sympathies and convictions of the age are, after all, pos- 
itively and soundly Christologic, and these shape the reigning 
worldiness of the times to answer the broader and broader flow 
of history. Evidently the secular tendencies, now so promi- 
nent and so strong and seemingly so hostile to Christ and His 
kingdom, are surely working together for good to the cause 
they antagonize. It is not long since the earnest champions of 
science started out with the intention of demonstrating the 
spontaneous generation of life. They worked hard while Chris- 
tian believers were in fear of their success; but no such success 
crowned the efforts of the champions of nature. After years 
of investigation and experiment, they come forward and say 
that there is not a shred of evidence that life has come but 
from pre-existing life, and that therefore the old idea that life 
only begets life is victorious. Nevertheless, these scientists 
have done a good work, and that for Christ and His cause. 
They have furnished new arguments for the defence of the 
faith, and they helped to dig the channel of Christo-centric 
convictions deeper and wider than it was ever before. They 
have done their share towards fixing and defining the necessity 
of a new spiritual birth by living contact from the divine realm 
above, in order to reach from the world of nature and of 
human kind by growth and progress a holy and a celestial in- 
dividual and social destiny. If they did, indeed, search for 
weapons to destroy the foundations of the faith, then have they 
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been led plainly to develop facts that will help to strengthen 
these foundations with telling effect. 

Biblical criticism is not just what it was in the near past. 
Christ is more fully depended upon as its central force and 
argument. Schleiermacher, in his day, hit upon the happy 
idea of bringing the personal Christ of the New Testament for- 
ward as the main argument against modern skepticism in de- 
fence of the gospel narrative, and it is well known that the 
criticism, at which he leveled his masterly blows, staggered 
under the attack and failed to recover from its effects. No 
such narrative as that of the four Evangelists was ever pro- 
duced by writers of fiction, and no such character as that of 
Jesus could be accounted for except on the basis of His divine- 
human personality. This was the challenge boldly given to 
the destructive methods of the skeptical critics of the last cen- 
tury. This brought the orthodox theology squarely into the 
Christo-centric current, and gave it a new turn for world- 
historic success. And now comes the failure of spontaneous 
generation in the hands of scientists and the consequent vic- 
tory of Biogenesis, and this triumph of life from above only is 
adding tenfold to the force of distinctive Christian thought and 
culture as over against the reigning materialism. 

Spontaneous generation, as we now have come to know, is 
nowhere possible. Life can only come from life. The dead 
atoms of the world of matter will remain dead, unless the touch 
of life comes down from the kingdom of plants and lifts them 
up into its own sphere. And so the plant will not pass across 
the gulf upward into the domain of the animal, if it is not 
raised by the animal first coming down to it and taking it up 
to its own level. And this same law, it is seen and felt, must 
run into and rule in the higher sphere of manhood and of man- 
kind. Nature here also must be aided and taken up by that 
which is above nature, if the natural man is to become spiritual 
and rise to the divine dignity and destiny of Christian man- 
hood. And if the theology of the day is yet at variance with 
this new turn in historic issues, it is plain that it will be con- 
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strained to come to time by both scientific and social necessity. 
Spiritual life is no less a fact than natural life. This fact can- 
not be ignored, and it cannot be accounted for in the face of 
biological science except on the principle that it was begotten 
and is brought to growth by the historic energies of the Spirit 
of the living God. It is at this juncture of the divine and the 
human in the spiritual genesis of the race that theology and 
biogenesis are brought face to face, and where they will freely 
combine as a central historic force to meet the progressive 
issues of the age. 

Henceforward divine revelation, in its specific Biblical sense, 
will not rest as heretofore on the ipse dizit of the Scriptures 
and the principle of divine authority, since it will have more 
than ever before the joint support of natural science. The 
law of life, reaching from the higher to the lower in nature, is 
a revelation from the higher to the lower without which the 
lower must remain in total ignorance of the existence and con- 
dition of the higher, and of its own capacity or destiny to be 
lifted into that higher condition. And this same law is now 
clearly marked out as necessary and in force for man, in his 
aspiration for the knowledge of the divine and: the spiritual. 
Analogy of phenomena justifies and demands this conclusion. 
The touch of life from above can be nothing less than a revela- 
tion to the strata of creation to which it comes down. And 
according to this analogy the natural man must receive a spir- 
itual birth and a higher heavenly knowledge by the power of a 
new divine life. The double economy of the Old and New 
Testament is such a manifestation from the spiritual world 
above, for the purposes of supernatural knowledge and a spirit- 
ual destiny. This revelation, in its earliest stages, came by 
spiritual inspiration, prophecy and type; but its main central 
force was life. This life was made to centre in Christ, who is 
both the life and light of the world. The economy that went 
before Him led to Him, and the economy that is by and after 
Him proceeds from Him. “He that hath the Son hath life, 
and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” And so 
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he that has not the life of the Son of God has not the light of 
the spiritual world, and does not know the true dignity of 
human nature and destiny of mankind. 

So, then, we are not under the law, with its shadows and its 
types; but we are under grace, since Christ, the Lord of life, 
is come. This is New Testament Christology. And it is the 
gospel of revelation all the way back to Paradise, and in the 
days of the law and the prophets it was the ruling factor of 
spiritual growth. But historic reality and fulfilment is the 
better lot of the covenant that now is, since God, in the person 
of His Son, is now the acknowledged living personal fountain 
of regeneration and a godly life. And here it is that the sig- 
nificance of biological science comes fully to view as a strong 
support of Christologic faith, Men must be born again, or 
they cannét enter into the kingdom of heaven. Christ said so 
to Nicodemus, and His person is the ever-prevailing evidence 
of this spiritual necessity. To this divine word modern science 
adds its testimony in proof and confirmation. It says: Life 
can only come from antecedent life, from God and the realm 
of the divine down to the realm of dead, inert matter. No 
human effort, without being drawn and supported by the new- 
creative power of the life of God in Christ, can bring man into 
and make him live and grow in the spiritual environments of 
the kingdom of heaven. The necessity of regeneration is 
therefore established, not by the ¢pse dixit of Christ and the 
Scriptures alone, but by the law of life as this rules in nature 
and the supernatural alike. Hence it is not the lot of man to 
grow better and better by degrees, by spontaneous development 
of the powers that lie within himself, until he gets up into spir- 
itual manhood. Nature by itself knows no such rising pro- 
gress; the law standing by itself had no such potency, and 
prophecy and promise added to nature and the law could not 
vivify the dead and create humanity anew. And even God 
Himself, as pure Spirit, did not make Himself the measure of 
regeneration; but He took into union with His divine nature 
the nature of man, and thus He made sinless manhood to man 
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the personal, tangible centre and source of spiritual birth. 
Jesus, the God-man, is real to the thoughts of the mind and 
the affections of the heart, and they that are ingrafted into 
Him by a true faith are saved by the power of His life. 

The ancient Bible idea of a personal world-Saviour is grand, 
if it is taken as a poetical popular dream simply, since it in- 
volves the universal brotherhood of men and the ultimate com- 
plete unification of the race. To dream of such a thing merely 
and to long for its consummation with an ardent prophetic 
enthusiasm is to do vastly better than to run wild with Pagan- 
dom in deifying the forces of nature and erecting perpetual 
barriers between the races, classes and conditions of mankind. 
And it is also doing vastly better than running with a carnal, 
grasping world, under the full glare of the light of the gospel 
and in the vigorous flow of the Christian ideas and usages of 
the age, after the things of this world and the present life 
only. That the economy, in the life of which the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament were produced, remained in constant pos- 
session of this Messianic idea from its inception to its close, is 
a sublime evidence of specific divine guidance in the history of 
His people Israel. To this people, and through this people, 
revelation came, not by natural forces alone, but by the union 
of divine forces with the forces of natural manhood. So says 
the Word of God, and the voice of Biogenesis responds with a 
potent historic Amen to this authoritative decree from the 
divine realm above. And the personal Christ has taken His 
place in history as the one individuality in Whom all these 
Messianic hopes and promises are fulfilled, and hence ancient 
prophecy and modern science meet in Him as the primary 
source of life and light. And so then, as by the help of God 
in Christ Jesus humanity comes to the knowledge and expe- 
rience of its Christologic destiny, will it understand and use 
the energies and resources of nature for its own higher ends. 

No scheme that has ever been projected in the interest of 
human kind can compare with this plan of God’s own founding. 
To none other has science come with such a freight of proof 
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and support, in the way of absolute historic fact and scientific 
necessity. Here we have by divine act the divine and the 
human in hypostatic personal union, just as we have life and 
matter and life and mind in organic conjunction in the spheres 
of the natural creation. Christology and Biogenesis are found 
to be twin-forces and factors in one grand universal scheme 
of historic progress and social world-growth. This is seen and 
felt in the rapidly advancing issues of the times. And now, 
as it can positively be said that “no change of substance, no 
modification of environment, no chemistry, no electricity, nor 
any form of energy, nor any evolution can endow any single 
atom of the mineral world with the attribute of life,”—so it 
may just as positively be added that “no organic change, no 
modification of environment, no mental energy, no moral effort, 
no evolution of character, no progress of civilization, can endow 
any single human soul with the attribute of spiritual life.” 
Yet, in our personal and common relation to Christ and to 
each other in Him as members of one spiritual household, the 
regeneration of man and of society is not only possible, but 
actually going forward. 

All this is in exact keeping with the nature and freedom of 
personal life. There is no absorption or overwhelming of the 
individual, just as neither God or man is absorbed or deprived 
of personal identity in the person of Jesus Christ. With His 
personality men come into living contact in a voluntary, per- 
sonal way, by faith and sympathy. The character of believers 
is moulded into likeness with the personal graces of the Saviour. 
This is very simple and is as easily understood as the moulding 
influence of one person upon another person generally. And 
then, in turn, individual believers shape the opinions and man- 
ners of society, and thus the life of Jesus becomes the life of 
communities and of nations, and the whole race is gradually 
lifted into the current of the new Christ-life. This is analogous 
to the course of life in nature and to the flow of sympathy 
among men, but it rises above these in that it is specifically 
divine in its origin and supersecular in its ulterior aim. The 
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law of life in Jesus Christ flows from a sinless fountain, and it 
trends towards a goal of sinless perfection and glory,—it is the 
union of the divine and the human for the purpose of glorify- 
ing the human into likeness with the divine. 

It is not at all surprising that under this specific divine ideal 
of life, the nations which have come under its direct influence 
and culture, have been greatly advanced in religous and moral 
ideas and in the humane graces of Christian manhood. Neither 
need we wonder that that portion of the human family which 
has been enlightened and humanized by this Christologic touch 
of life and light from above, has risen to leadership, and is in a 
condition to change and shape the thinking and the usages of 
the race in accord with its own faith and culture. The Jewish 
economy was already a great force in this line of redemption. 
Its ideal of manhood stands high above the level of Pagan 
culture in its best form. But the actual dominion of this spe- 
cific divine world culture was limited and weak and small, as 
compared with the secular world forces that did lie all around 
it in broad universal domain. It had to reach its own personal 
divine—human centre in historic fruition and fulfilment, before 
it could plant itself down as the one central life-potency, and 
new-creating energy, by which all barriers will be broken 
down and unity of aim and harmony of will restored and per- 
fected in the earth. The personal Christ came in the form of 
aservant. He laid the foundation of His kingdom in self- 
sacrificing love. For this work He united the energies of the 
Godhead with the energies of manhood in Himself. Thus the 
life of the world came under the headship of the second Adam. 
This caused conflict and strife, but only that peace and har- 
mony might come. And as the conflict went on, the grace of 
Jesus prevailed and the barbarities, and the cruelties and the 
wrongs of a fallen world were one by one dropped out by the 
way. And again this is nothing surprising, since it is only 
what the law of life in Christ Jesus makes necessary and sure. 
Jesus, the eternal Son of the eternal Father, came in the flesh, 
and in Him and with Him the world is lifted up into a heavenly- 
minded Christian brotherhood. 

7 
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And neither is it a surprise that, in the flow of this great 
Christo-centric life current society has made such marked im- 
provement in the secular affairs of life. To the ordinary popular 
mind these material improvements are by far more tangible 
than the spiritual forces, which lie back of them and by the 
plastic energy of which they have been called into the service 
of man. Mind was active long before Christ came, and that 
in classic force, and it was intensely active where the religious, 
moral and benevolent genius of the Mosaic economy had 
little or no influence. But it was not active as since on the 
high human level of Christian ideas with the high aim of Chris- 
tian beneficence. It did not elevate the masses. It did not 
emancipate and harmonize the classes. It brought about no 
great moral change in the social relation of the sexes. It had 
not the power to point out the common brotherhood of men, and 
to set on foot a grand world-comprehensive scheme through 
which the common destiny of the human race could be reached. 
All this was changed when the personal Christ took His place 
as the second Adam and generic head of the race, and began 
the work of personal and social regeneration. Then it was 
that the life of the natural sin-stricken man was lifted into the 
life of the God-begotten sinless humanity of Jesus, and thus 
regenerated manhood was moved and enabled to reach down 
into the dark, dead resources of mutter and of mind and to 
bring all these into physical, moral and spiritual servitude to 
humanity, both for the life that now is and for the life to 
come. And to this broad scope and temper of Christian ideas 
and aims must be ascribed the rising and ever-iucreasing ma- 
terial progress and supremacy of Christian peoples and nations. 
No biological solution of any kind will ever account for this 
broad world-historic advance and superiority, independent of 
the individuality and headship of the incarnate Redeemer. 
This individuality was the heart, the soul, the life of the cul- 
ture, of the faith, of the sympathies and of the aims of Chris- 
.tian society. Jesus humbled Himself unto death, even the 
death of the cross. This was coming down only to rise and 
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be lifted into the office and dignity of world-Redeemer. The 
world has felt the vivifying impulse, and it has risen by the 
help of the personality of the glorified Jesus. 

Yet in the face of this tangible overwhelming evidence of the 
plastic power of Christ in history, the selfhood of the age is 
largely averse to this orthodox Christologic solution of the 
great life and world problem. The culture and secular life of 
Christendom have long been striving for freedom from dog- 
matic Christian control and guardianship. This is no doubt 
involved in the very nature of individual and social progress, 
and hence it may be taken as a necessary phase in the growth 
of Christian manhood. This growth takes in nature as well as 
the supernatural, and in the organic conjunction of the two 
factors must it work out its rising destiny. Hence the effort of 
natural manhood to bring about the regeneration of the individ- 
val and of society by spontaneous energy, is simply self-action 
under the impulse of the genius of Christo-centric progress, 
In this way science and secular energy have helped immensely 
to quicken and broaden evangelic thought and culture, and 
have made the sweep of the Christian economy doubly effective 
and magnanimously generous and triumphant. If, therefore, 
spontaneous selfhood is seemingly too prominent in our current 
thinking and effort, there is not only no cause for alarm but 
reason rather for stronger hope and increasing confidence, The 
law of the life of the age itself will take care of the issues of the 
day. The effort to prove that matter has produced life and 
that it is therefore the mother of the mind also is given up. 
Scientists come forward and say that, for the present, at least, 
it must be abandoned as a failure. But this failure is a step 
forward in the Christian experience and power of the age, and 
thus spontaneous selfhood is once more confronted with the 
historic necessity of reaching its aims in accordance with the 
genius of Christo-centric thought and usage. 

And now let it not be forgotten that Christianity is life. It 
is not theory and dogma of a fixed procrustean character. 
Though perfect in itself from the start, it must grow in the 
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world and in the thoughts and the lives of men. Hence it is 
work as well as faith, doing as much as believing and hoping. 
And in these modern days it is especially required that the fol- 
lowers of Jesus guard against the danger of defending their 
faith in a blind, dogmatic way. Warm-hearted Christian ac- 
tivity in the cause of humanity, for Christ’s sake, will go far 
to win for Him larger and larger consent to His beneficent 
headship as Saviour of the race. On this line Christians are 
bound to wage the great battle for the unification of the race. 
And no matter what hostile forces may marshal their hosts 
against the advancing tide of Christian life. Christianity has 
the key to the problems that will have to be solved. It is the 
inside of the historic economic ring. It has rooted and fixed 
itself as the core and marrow of the world’s life, and it has 
come to glowing vigorous manhood in the lapse of time. It can 
therefore afford to be free, and liberal and generous in its 
intercourse with the native energies of all the secular realms 
and individualities, and yet sacrifice none of its own high pre- 
rogatives as the supreme spiritualizing factor in the universal 
kingdom. By this coming down and going out into the high- 
ways and along the hedges will it constrain all to come in and 
sit down at its own royal feast in the marriage chamber of the 
Lord. And if perchance occasionally a guest should get into 
this sacred enclosure without the wedding garment, he will be. 
easily eliminated, as the better humanities of the Christian life 
of the age will suggest or decree. Thanks be to God that, in 
the marriage chamber of the Lord of life, an unworthy guest 
may be a blessing rather than a curse. 

All this indicates a grand crisis in modern thought and usage, 
and a broad, sublime, world-comprehensive triumph of the king- 
dom of heaven. 








VIL. 
THE LORD’S DAY, AND THE LORD OF THE DAY. 


BY REV. C. Z. WEISER, D.D. 


“The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. 
Tuererore the Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath.”—(Manrx ii. 
27, 28.) 

“Yet Michael the Archangel, when contending with the devil, he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accu- 
sation, but said, Tue Lorp resuke THEE.”—(Sr. Juve i. 9). 


Ir cannot have been a mere series of remarkable coincidences 
that the Pharisees, Scribes and leaders in the Jewish Church 
and Commonwealth, in Christ’s own day, should have brought 
the sevenfold charge of SABBATH-BREAKING against Him. Nor 
could it have been only accidental that the four Evangelists, 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, did, each and all, record one 
or more of the incidents and occasions on which the charge 
was made. We can only account for both facts by supposing 
that He and they were moved by some design; He, in so re- 
peatedly challenging the accusations, and they, in so carefully 
noting the several occasions and circumstances. 

Nor need we long wonder what that design was in the case 
of Christ and His reporters, if we compare the original inten- 
tion which moved the mind of God to institute the Sabbath, on 
the one side, with the current view and manner of observance, 
on the other. He tells us that “the Sabbath was made for 
man,”—for the good of mankind, for the physical, mental and 
moral good of the race in time and eternity, whilst the inter- 
preters of His day had directly reversed the rubric by teaching 
that “man was made for the Sabbath,”—as a burden to bear, 


or as a yoke to wear. The popular proverb: “Man eats to 
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live ; he does not live to eat,” at once illuminates the contrast 
between God’s mind and the mind of His interpreters in refer- 
ence to the Sabbatical institution. 

Manifestly, then, the ruling motive, on the part of Christ 
no less than that of the Evangelists, was to teach the chief actors 
of that day and of later ages, that He came to breathe once 
more the original divine Spirit into the Sabbath. His terse, 
clear dictum warrants us to maintain this proposition: “‘ THE 
SABBATH WAS MADE FOR MAN, AND NOT MAN FOR THE SaB- 
BATH.” 

If we come to inquire for the ground on which the charge 
of SABBATH-BREAKING was based, we discern the fact that 
Christ had done certain remarkable works on the SABBATH, 
which stood in direct conflict with the current view and habit 
of His times, so far as it pertained to Sabbath observance. He 
had done seven acts which defied the reigning customs and 
traditions of their holy day. He had 1) healed a withered 
hand (Matt. xii. 10; Mark iii. 2; Luke vi. 6); He had 2) cured 
a man of leprosy (Luke xiv. 1); He had 3) restored a bed- 
ridden woman to health (Luke xiii. 11), He had 4) made a 
lame man walk, leap and dance (John v. 1); He had 5) made 
a blind man see (John ix. 1); He had 6) allowed His disciples 
to pluck corn from the ear in the open field (Matt. xii. 1; Mark 
ii. 23; Luke vi. 1); He had 7) done still another sanitary 
work, the details of which are not reported (John vii. 21, ete.). 
Here we have a cluster of works all done on THE SaBBaTH! 
And on this sevenfold violation of their Sabbatical traditions 
was based the standing charge: ‘‘ This man is not of God, be- 
cause he keepeth not THE SaBBATH-DAY” (John ix. 16). 

If we call to mind the rigorous rubrics in vogue concerning 
the observance of the SaBBpaTu,—e. g., that no fire was to be 
kindled on the hearth; that no sticks were to be gathered 
(Num. xv. 82-36); that but the shortest distance was to be 
gone away from home; that treatment for the sick was only 
allowed in cases of dire extremity (Luke xiii. 14),—we will not 
be suprised at the promptness of the Pharisees and Scribes to 
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accuse Him of SABBATH-BREAKING. His habitual Sabbath cures 
and Sabbath tolerance seemed, in the eyes of the guardians 
of faith and morals, blasphemy outright, and unless we assume 
now that Christ meant to trifle with the public opinion of His 
day; that He delighted in proving Himself odd or eccentric; 
that He purposely provoked the men. and teachers who sat 
in Moses’ seat, and that He designedly disturbed the peace 
of society, we must predicate some such high motive as the 
orienting of the SanpaTH. And as we dare not suspect Him 
of being actuated by a motive so low, because of His nobility 
of character and exemplary conduct throughout, we are shut 
up to the conclusion that only such an ultimate goal was aimed 
at on these seven different occasions. 

His motive may likewise be established from His own two- 
fold declarations: “THz SABBATH was made for man,” etc. ; 
“ therefore the Son of man is Lorp also of Taz SABBATH.” 

This “ therefore” is a copula, and serves to connect the two 
links in a chain. A “therefore” pre-supposes a “ wherefore.” 
The conjunction, accordingly, has a tremendous force and em- 
phasis in this connection. Let us read it in the form of a syl- 
logism : 

“THe SABBATH was instituted for the good of mankind.” 

“The Son of man would secure good to mankind.” 

“ THEREFORE the Son of man is LorD also over the goodly 
Sabbath.” 

The Pharisees and Scribes keenly discerned His logic. 
Whatever opinion we may entertain of those men, they were 
certainly not slow or dull of comprehension. They discerned 
His claim to the MesstaHsuiP lurking in His premises. Hence 
they so stoutly resented such a claim, well knowing that if that 
were conceded, the conclusion must follow. ‘ Let it be con- 
ceded,” thought they, “that He is the Messtan; how may we 
then deny His Lordship over the SaBBATH, or over any other 
ordinance of Moses, the Prophets, or of God?”” Tue Messtan 
was for them the incarnation and embodiment of universal sov- 
ereignty or Lordship over all things; to grant Him that, would 
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necessarily involve the mastery over the SABBATH too. “ There- 
fore the Son of man is Lord of the SaBBatu also.” Wherefore, 
or why, is such a Lordship involved in the proposition: ‘“ THE 
SABBATH was made for man?” Because the SABBATH was 
instituted as one of the divine means for the good and salvation 
of mankind; and as the Messrau is the source and substance 
of such salvation, He must necessarily be invested with a 
Lordship over the Sabbatical institution, in consequence of 
His universal sovereignty over every and all the means of 
grace. The only sure way, then, by which they could deny 
Him such an astounding prerogative, as the Lordship over THE 
SaBBATH—their ancient, venerable and hallowed institution, 
the heirloom of Eden, perpetuated from Adam through Seth, 
and Enoch, and Noah, and Abraham, and Moses, and King 
David—was to dispute His title as Messtan. No one but He, 
surely, would pretend to touch, much less to change or control, 
THE SaBBATH! 

Strange as the charge of SABBATH-BREAKING must have 
sounded in the ear of Christ, “the Lord of the Sabbath,” in 
the ear of God or the angels, against Him, by the mouths of 
such men, and strange as the sound falls even on our ears, 
still we cannot but note the keen sight of the Pharisees and 
Scribes. From their standpoint of unbelief as to Christ’s Mes- 
siahship, the charge cannot be regarded as wholly groundless. 
Who but THE MessIAu wight in any wise interfere with their 
primeval holy day without blasphemy ? 

It is only in the blazing light of later events that it becomes 
easy for us to justify His authority and right, His Lordship 
over THE SABBATH OF God. It is only since His credentials 
have become illuminated and prove Him to be THE CHRIST OF 
Gop, “the Lord of ail,” that the force and emphasis of His 
“therefore” can be fully felt. Only in His far greater pre- 
rogatives does His lordship over THE SaBzatTH lie. ‘* All power 
is given unto me, in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore,” 
etc. (Matt. xxviii. 18, 19). “All things were made by Him” 
(THE SABBATH, too!), “and without Him was not anything 
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made that was made” (John i. 3). “For by Him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers; all things were created by Him and for 
Him. And He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist. And He is the Head of the body, the church; Who 
is the Beginning, the First-born from the dead; that in all 
things He might have the pre-eminence. For it pleased the 
Father that in Him should all fulness dwell” (Col. i. 16-19). 

It is comparatively easy for us, we say, after all His claims 
to universal sovereignty have been substantiated, to acquiesce 
in His Lordship over THE SABBATH too. More especially again, 
since during the Christian era all time has so completely fallen 
under His Lordship, as that all instruments of writing, agree- 
ments, wills and testaments, books, letters and deeds of all 
kinds bear the imprimatur; “ In the year of our Lord.” Since 
our chronology, or the reckoning and dating of every event 
and fact, started from His hard cradle in Bethlehem, why now 
think it a strange thing to accord Him a Lordship over one 
day, holy as it may be? 

In the fact, then, that Christ inspired THE SABBATH with its 
original divine soul, do we find the first step in the exercise of 
his Lordship over THE SaBBaTH. This was the initiatory or pre- 
paratory movement towards making good the truth of His 
declaration: ‘THEREFORE THE SON OF MAN IS LORD ALSO OF 
THE SABBATH.” . 

II. But Christ’s Dominion over Taz SaBBaTH was not to stop 
short with the Inbreathing of a New Spirit. Though this was 
the First and Greatest manifestation of His Divine Lordship, it 
must necessarily be followed by still other exhibitions. He 
himself tells us, that “new wine must not be put in old bottles,” 
nor a “new patch on an old garment.” This Inspiration of the 
Day could not but bring about a Transformation too. The New 
Spirit would naturally take about itself a New Day. It looked 
forward to a change from The Last, to the First Day of the 
week, from Saturday to Sunday, from The Oup Jewisu Sas- 
BATH to THE CHRISTIAN Lorp’s Day. 
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And this Transferrence we may properly regard as The Sec- 
ond Step in the Exercise of Christ's Lordship over The Sabbath. 

As our Lord is ever consistent, He advanced as silently in 
His subsequent movement as He did in the primary. “He 
shall not cry, nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be heard in the 
street.” (is, xlii. 2). 

“Not by Might, nor by Power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” (Zech. iv. 6.) Here, as in a like work, 
“There was neither hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house, while it was in building.” (1 Kings, vi. 7.) 

The Great Transfer was brought about, under Christ’s Divine 
Mastery, by Ordering His Four Triwmphal Acts to Fall upon 
the First Day of the Week, according to the New Testament 
Record. 

These Four Triumphal Acts in Christ’s History were :— 

1, Hts Roya ENTRANCE INTO THE JEWISH CAPITAL. 

2. His SELF-RESURRECTION FROM THE DeEabD. 

8. His Out-Pourine or THE Hoty Guost. 

4. His FounDING oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

I. The Christian Church has not without good reason com- 
memorated Palm Sunday. When we remember, that Christ 
ever shunned publicity and demonstration ; that He ever before 
avoided and declined the offering of a crown; that He always 
went afoot, except when he sailed on the Lake of Galilee with 
His humble fishing-crew; and then reflect on the fact, that He 
now and here submitted to all the proffered honors and obeis- 
ance of an Oriental Monarch—allowing His proud Galilean 
disciples to caparison the beast with their own wearing-apparel 
—to precede, accompany, and follow after, with loud plaudits, 
hailing shouts, and National airs; and that He even coveted 
just such exultations—justifying it all against the reproofs of 
His foes :—we must believe Him to have designed the scene as 
indicative of something more than a mere idle ceremony. But 
the point just now to be made is, that it occurred on The First 
Day of the Week. 

II. His Self-Resurrection from the dead is Christ’s miracle 
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of miracles. Aside of it, all His great works seem small. He 
never excelled this Fact. This was His Jonah-sign. 

But we have only to note the fact, that His Resurrection 
transpired on The First Day of the Week. 

III. The Advent of the Holy Ghost, The Manifestation of 
the Third Person in The Godhead, likewise occurred on The 
First Day of the Week. 

IV. The Simultaneous Founding of The Christian Church— 
The New Jerusalem coming down from Heaven—this fact too, 
fell on The First Day of the Week. 

That these Cardinal Acts did occur on The First Day of the 
Week we dare not dispute, unless we are ready to strike away 
the ground to every historical event, and rob Tradition of all 
eloquence and voice. And if we dare not attribute any Pro- 
phetical significance to the singular circumstance, that they (all 
four), occurred on the same day, such a four-fold evidence were 
harder to accept, than to acquiesce in all that Christian thought 
has discerned in it. Why did not one or all transpire on differ- 
ent days? Or, why was not the Orp SaBpatu, then, marked 
by those occurrences? What an additional eclét that Ancient 
Institution might have derived from those miraculous events, 
had not the mind of God intended to memorialize The First Day 
thereby, as “‘ TuE Lorp’s Day!” 

If the mind of Christ had not entertained any Prophetical 
design in ordering these Cardinal Acts in His History to fall on 
The First Day successively—a day which had remained down to 
this date so utterly unnoted and unknown !—did He not, to say 
the least, foreknow right well, that His disciples and the Church 
would surely memorialize that day, in consequence of the remark - 
able events, occurring thereon with four-fold emphasis? And if 
He did foresee it, ought He not to have uttered a precaution 
against such a natural and universal going astray, on the part 
of the Christian ages? Did not His s1tencs, in the face of 
foreseen danger, make the Shepherd Himself responsible for 
the error of His Flock? It was a ready habit of our Lord, to 
promptly anticipate all such a straying off. Did He not quickly 
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check every incipient false view which His followers were so 
prone to cherish, in reference to the character of His Kingdom? 
Did He not dampen the false ardor which rendered certain vol- 
unteers too ready ‘to come after Him? Why, then, so quiet 
now? Surely, His silence must be taken as consenting to the 
foreknown interpretation of the Church of Christ in later days, 
as well as to that which His immediate disciples would see in 
the day so singularly marked. 

FP The most hasty glance at the Book of Acts, the earliest 
Church History and the Epistles of the Apostles, convinces us 
of the light in which the early Christians received ‘‘ The Lord’s 
Day,” in consequence of the distinction which these Four 
great Triumphal Acts in Christ’s Life conferred upon it. (See 
Matt. xviii. 1; Mark xvi. 2,9; Luke xxiv. 1; John xx. 1, 19; 
Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2). 

Whilst it is not meant to say, that Tae SaBBaTH at once 
died out or that The First Day immediately supplanted The 
Last Day, or Saturday; it is meant to say, that The First 
Day did at once and immediately take its position and be- 
came distinguished as Tut Lorp’s Day, under the “ Lordship ” 
of Christ—the Son of Man—*“ Tae Lorp atso oF THE SaB- 
BATH.” 

We come now to consider Christ’s Tu1rD Step in the exer- 
cise of His Lordship over THE SaBpatu. We allude to the 
conversion of the first Roman Emperor to Christianity, and the 
consequent exaltation of Tuk Lorp’s Day to the throne of the 
Cesars. 

If the History of the Christian Church is to be regarded as 
the fulfillment of Curist’s direct prophecies and promises, the 
conversion of Constantine the Great from Paganism to Chris- 
tianity, must be read as one of the most significant events that 
transpired in the Christian era. In consequence of his cel- 
ebrated Edict issued March a.p. 321, THe Lorp’s Day as- 
cended to the throne of all Civilized and Christianized gov- 
ernments, where it is destined to remain to the end of time. 
Constantine must be viewed as a providential man, through 
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whom God executed His plan, even as He did similar wonders 
through a Moses or David, or through the Pharaohs of Egypt. 
He, like the others, must be honored, not so much on account 
of what he had been in himself as because of what God ac- 
complished through him. Through the conversion of Constantine 
the Great we may say concerning THE Lorp’s Day: “ The 
stone which the builders rejected became the head of the 
corner.” 

It must be plain, then, from our hasty and brief narrative of 
THE SABBATH, not only that Christ claimed a Lordship over the 
ancient and saintly day in bold and unmistakable words, but also 
that He exercised His Lordship in a way that is manifest to all, 
in sacred and secular history, That a change has been effected, 
from the last to the first day of the week—from the Jewish 
Sabbath to the Christian Lord’s Day—no one can deny. Some 
“power behind the throne” must surely have brought about 
so memorable a change. To trace it back to mere factitious 
circumstances or combination of circumstances is to cut away 
the doctrine of a divine providence by the roots. To attribute 
it to the hand of magic, or Satanic influence, is to fly in the 
face of all Christ’s promises: “Lo! I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world” (Matt. xxviii. 20); “ Upon 
this rock I will build my church; and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it” (Matt. xvi. 18); “ Howbeit, when he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth” 
(John xvi. 13). 

What, then, remains for the candid and honest seeker after 
truth but the word of Christ ? 

THEREFORE, THE SON OF MAN Is LoRD ALSO OF THE SaB- 
BATH.” 

It were only another popular error, however, added to the many, 
to suppose that THE Lorp’s Day attained its zenith after any 
easy, smooth and majestic way, like the sun in the heavens, 
without a struggle or opposition. From the dawn of “ the 
First Day ” as THE Lorp’s Day, the warfare began, and con- 
tinued through all the ages down to our own times. For our 
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information and edification, then, let us rapidly sketch the his- 
tory of its conquest. 

The primitive Church observed both the Jewish and the 
Christian Sabbath. As the membership of the early Church 
was composed of converts from Judaism and from Paganism, 
two parties stood side by side within the fold. And whilst 
Christians of the two extractions, during their virgin ardor, 
continued to observe a daily worship (Acts ii. 46; Acts ii. 47; 
vi. 1; xvi. 5; xviii. 11), the Jewish Christians considered the 
abrogation of the ceremonial laws of Moses and of THE SABBATH 
to relate only to their exemption from its burdensome rites. 
Hence they conscientiously and religiously held fast to an ob- 
servance of their ancient Holy Day, alongside of THE LorD’s 
Day—even as First and Second Christmas, First and Second 
Easter and First and Second Whitsuntide are observed with us. 

The Gentile Christians, on the other hand, regarded Chris- 
tianity as a new Dispensation altogether, and the Mosaic 
Economy as totally abrogated. Thus two conflicting ten- 
dencies immediately came to the surface, which threatened to 
rend the Cburch already in its infancy. St. Jude expresses 
the whole history of this warfare in a nutshell: 

“* Yet Michael, the Archangel, when contending with the Devil, 
he disputed about the body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation, but said: The Lord rebuke thee!” 

This enigmatical phrase becomes transparent at once after a 
brief analysis: 

St. Michael is regarded by the early Fathers as the “ Guardian 
Angel of the Church.” ‘The Body of Moses” stands for the 
Mosaic Economy, even as the Christian Economy is called 
*‘ the Body of Christ ” (Eph. i. 23.) The adversary, the Devil, 
represents the head of the pro-Mosaic or anti-Christian spirit, 
which antagonizes the Gospel system. The futile opposition 
is, however, not to be conquered by violent persecution it will 
be noticed. Nothing more is to be allowed than a firm trust 
in God’s providence—* The Lord rebuke thee!” This im- 
plies that all efforts to reanimate the body of Moses, after 
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Christ, 22—to maintain Circumcision, the Mosaic Sabbath, the 
bondage of the Law—though sternly persisted in, will end in 
failure. Like as in the case of Saul of Tarsus, who likewise en- 
listed in the task ‘of ministering to the Law and Economy of 
Moses, did but “kick against the pricks,” and was compelled 
to surrender to the Gospel, so, too, is it intimated that such a 
striving against God and Christ must end in a defeat. 

It is remarkable, too, how literally the deprecation has been 
verified in the history of the Church. Though the contest 

‘commenced with the birth of the Christian Church, and had 
been rigorously maintained during a period of nearly two 
hundred years, or during the existence of the Gospel Economy; 
yet not a single nation has been converted to such a Judaism- 
after-Christ : not a single institution of note has been planted 
under its auspices; not a single book has been written in de- 
fense of its principles, which has not been unanswerably refuted, 
and not a single scholar has been enticed by its specious argu- 
ments. Like a dark cloud, the deprecation impended over its 
contestants :— 

“Toe LORD REBUKE THEE!” 

“The angel of the Lord standing in the way, with his sword 
drawn in his hand,” yet not slaying Balaam, because he saw 
not the divine adversary, though the ass did, is a good illustra- 
tion of what men can effect when striving against the Lord and 
His Christ (Numbers xxii.). 

The Weapons with which the anti-Christian warfare for the 
Mosaic Economy, or “ Body of Moses” has been waged during 
all the ages of the Christian Church, are still the same as of old, 
or as old as Tue Lorp’s Day. No new weapons are forged; yet 
their wielders never seem to tire in their use. Though these 
have been broken and ground to dust, they are ever re-cast 
and hurled afresh—as fresh as if they but came forth from the 
smithery. The strange record concerning the Great Jewish Law- 
giver, Moses, finds a singular fulfillment and marked verifica- 

tion, more especially in reference to the rehabilitation of Tux: 

SABBATH ; 
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“* Now the man Moses was very meek above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth.” (Numbers xii. 3.) 

Whether Moses wrote thus concerning himself or not, it is at 
all events found in the Books which have him for their author, 
‘and sounds like self-praise. The German version relieves it 
somewhat of the charge of being self-eulogistic. For our term 
“ meek,” we read “ geplagt ;”—/. e., “ the most spoken against.” 
And this declaration has been ever and ever verified. Next to 
Christ, whose forerunner he was, we doubt if ever any man 
has been more ‘‘ spoken against.” The skeptic drags his name 
about on the rostrum, and caricatures him as a man of “ Mis- 
takes,” the writer of errors and fables. The purblind fanatics, 
on the other hand, quote him against Christ and His Gospel. 
Although dead over 3300 years, and no one “‘ knowing his sep- 
ulchre unto this day”’ (xxxiv. 5), yet are his “ remains ” nev- 
er allowed to rest. Verily, his “ meekness” is apparent! Let 
us see this characteristic illustrated in the Protracted Seventh- 
Day Controversy. " 

1. We are told, Christ observed The Mosaic Sabbath; and 
that, therefore, all should keep it to the end of Time. 

The Christian Church has ever responded to this argument 
after this manner: Moses instituted Tue Saspatu for the 
Jews. And, as Christ was Himself a Jew, so long as He re- 
mained a member of the Jewish Church and a citizen of the 
Jewish Commonwealth, He verily observed all the Ordinances 
and Institutions of the Mosaic Economy. He submitted to 
Circumcision; He attended the Festivals; He worshipped in 
their Synagogues. He was loyal throughout to the Order of 
His Church and Country, and in this, as in all other directions, 
He is a pattern for us all. 

But as Christ came into the world, not only to be a private 
member of the Jewish Church and private citizen of the Jewish 
State; as He came to be Tue Messin; to establish His own 
Kingdom of Salvation; after He had been excommunicated 
persecuted and slain; and rose- again; He founded His Realm 
of Grace and Life; commissioned His own Order of Ministers 
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and Priests; commissioned His own Order of Missionaries; or- 
dained His Apostles; instituted His Sacraments and Means of 
Grace; opened the door to His Kingdom to all Nations, Races, 
and Ages :—after all this, it is folly to maintain, that He would 
still have men to enter the Mosaic Economy, out of whose 
ashes, as it were, The Universal Christian Church sprang. 

As well might it be argued, that our Patriotic Forefathers in- 
tended, that they and their posterity should still remain citizens 
of the Kingdom of Great Britain, after they had established 
our Free Republic by their sacrifices and blood. No wonder, 
then, that this argument is not closely pressed, even by the 
most infatuated advocate of The Seventh-Day fanatic. 

2. The Sabbatarianss loudly declare, that much as The 
Mosaic SaBBaTH had never been abrogated by any direct com- 
mand of Christ, no man is authorized to establish a New Sas- 
BATH. 

The Spirit of the Gospel replies to this argument in sub- 
stance, thus :— 

It is true that our Lord never repealed the Sabbatical Law of 
The Old Testament by a positive Rubric. But Christ did utter 
the Doom over the Entire Economy of Israel, when He declared 
that “ not one stone shall be left on another.” (Matth. xxiv, 2. 

In striking the death-knell over the Temple and City of Je- 
rusalem—the citadel and heart of the Mosaic Church,—was it 
yet required to enter into details and annul every separate 
Ordinance and Institution? When the Judge condems a cul- 
prit to be ‘hanged by the neck until he is dead,” is it still fur- 
ther necessary that he should add: “until every finger and toe 
be dead ?” 

The ruin our Lord foretold did not simply mean the overturn- 
ing of every separate brick and stone in the walls of the Tem- 
ple and city; but every Institution Ordinance, and Rite, in the 
Mosaic Order and Ritual, as well. 

And whenever the other half of this argument is pressed, to 
wit :—That our Lord never instituted a New Sabbath by any 
direct Order; it is in like manner answered:—That He never 
8 
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instituted any Ordinance of His Kingdom by specific command 
—save The Preaching of His Word and The Holy Sacraments.— 
but He did promise His continued presence and the guidance of 
His Spirit, who should lead them into all truth. It was in 
consequence of His word of death and life that all the old ordi- 
nances withered away, like the doomed fig-tree, and that the 
new order and channels of grace rose, like flowers in a garden. 
Thus perished Circumcision, the Temple, the Passover and 
THE OLD SaBBATH—all ; and thus “all things became new— 
the Written Word, houses of worship and THE Lorp’s Day. 

8. The Anti-Christian spirit still further teaches, that inas- 
much as Moses had been delegated of God to found the Old 
Testament Dispensation with THE SABBATH, and had never re- 
signed his high office; and, that as Christ had never directly 
abrogated what God had ordered Moses to institute for the 
world; therefore, THE SaBBaTH of the Old Testament is and 
must be the true SABBATH. 

The Christian Church boldly answers, that Moses did resign 
in favor of Christ on the Mount of Transfiguration, in the 
presence of “ three witnesses ” (Matt. xvii.; Mark ix.). Our 
Lord took Peter, James and John with Himself on the moun- 
tain to meet Moses and Elias, as the representatives of Law 
and Prophecy. The heavens opened and God authorized His 
Son to stand in the room of his servant Moses, in those 
plenary words :—“ Hear ye Him!” There and thus was ful- 
filled precisely what Moses had foretold :—‘* The Lord, thy 
God, will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, 
of thy brethren, like unto me; unto Him ye shall hearken” 
(Deut. xviii. 15-18; Acts iii. 22). On the Mount, then, Moses 
laid down his high and honorable office with all its functions, at 
the feet of Him who was “‘ Greater than he;” and there our 
Lord was divinely authorized to become the law-giver for all 
people and all time. 

The Seventh-Day advocates, driven from their positions 
again, resort to the pretext that THe OLD SaBBaTH has been 
supplanted by the arbitrary power of Civil Government. 
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The Christian Church, though hardly feeling any challenge 
to reply to so weak an objection, calmly refers the Sabbatisers 
to the teachings of Holy Writ, concerning the divine origin of 
Government. Whilst the forms and administration of Civil Au- 
thority are left to human election, St. Paul plainly derives its 
source from God. “ Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God; the powers that be, 
are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power? Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of 
the same. For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain; for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake. For this cause pay ye tribute also; for they are God's. 
ministers, attending continually upon this very thing.” (Romans 
xiii. 1-7.) 

The Apostle based his doctrine on the well-known maxim 
of our Lord:-—“ Render therefore unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s”’ (Matt. 
xxii. 21). 

Besides, the conduct of Christ and His Apostles was in har- 
mony with their teachings, in that they were loyal to the reign- 
ing powers, civil and religious, wicked and tyrannical as were 
the administrations of that day (Matt. xvii. 24-27; Acts xxiii. 
5; Acts xxv. 11). 

The charge of treason must lie at the door of every man who 
countenances rebellion against the established Governments 
over all civilized nations, or refuses allegiance to the laws of 
his country. Piety and treason are badly mated and never 
bode any good to a rebel, since “‘all they that take. the sword, 
shall perish with the sword” (Matt. xxvi. 51). 

4. It is argued, again, and with some apparent. force, that 
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THE SABBATH dates from the dawn of Creation, from the 
Garden of Eden and Infancy of the Human Race; that it had 
been Adam’s day, and Seth’s, and Enoch’s, and Noah’s, and 
Abraham’s, and Moses’s; that it had withstood the tooth of 
time through all the ages prior to the Christian era; and that, 
therefore, it should continue to be observed down to the end of 
time, even as it bad risen with the beginning. 

The Christian Church responds to a claim so venerable and 
respectable, through her learned and pious scholars and theo- 
logians, after a manifold way :— 

(a) Is it asked? What kind of days were the creation 
days? Were they days of twelve hours, or of twenty-four 
hours? Were they natural days, which are measured by the 
rising and setting of the sun? If so, then, how were the first 
three days of creation measured, when there had been as yet no 
sun? It was only on the fourth day, when the heavenly lumi- 
naries assumed their rightful relation and meted out days and 
nights ? 

It will not answer to say that the Creator could right well 
know those early days and nights apart, without any light from 
the sun. We must remember that Moses wrote for mankind, 
and not for God’s benefit. We must presume, accordingly, that 
he wrote intelligibly, or in accordance with the laws of the human 
mind and human intelligence. If Moses meant to give man a 
record of the grand drama of creation, and knew that we must 
‘read those early days by the light of the sun, he doubtless felt 
obliged, too, to write in a style and manner which could be 
judged and understood by human intelligence. But as he 
speaks of “days” ere the sun could perform his work, we may 
question whether those creation days were common or natural 
days at all. 

(5) Is it mooted, then, whether Moses did not mean such days 
as St. Peter writes of? “ One day is with the Lord as a thou- 
sand years” (2 Epis. iii. 8). St. Paul, too, speaks of ‘‘the 
day being at hand,” in the sense of an age. And our Lord 
refers to.the day of Sodom and Gomorrah and Nineveh, and to 
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His own day of appearing in such a periodic sense. And that 
Moses may have had such a thought in his mind, we are fully 
authorized in cherishing from what he writes in a certain place, 
to wit: “ These are the generations of the Heavens and of the 
Earth when they were created in the day that the Lord God 
made the Earth and the Heavens” (Gen. ii. 4). Here he 
speaks of the work of creation as begun and completed in a 
single day. 

(c) It is universally admitted now by all the learned writers, 
that Moses meant to present a picture of the infinite work of 
creation under the form of a WEEK—-since it were impossible 
for mankind to grasp the Great Panorama, which extended over 
periods or eons too large for the human mind to form the 
faintest conception of. Our Globe is so presented to the school- 
boy on an atlas, chart or map; and a bird's-eye view of some 
large city is so presented on a block of but so many inches 
long and wide. Moses also pursued the course of a wise school- 
master, in writing for the race in its childhood, no less than for 
mankind in its older and more advanced stages. 

(d) If the point be made, that whether those creation days 
were natural or periodic days, the last or seventh day was still 
THE SapBBaTH; and that, therefore, that ending day or period 
is indicative of God’s will, that the last and not the first day is 
to be observed on and on, to the end of time; the Christian 
Church again responds in this wise:—The term “Six” means, 
the incomplete or unfinished ; whilst the term “Seven” means, 
the finished or ending era. Moses would then intend to teach 
us that God created the universe during the previous siz or 
current ages, and rested when the ending or final age had come, 
in which we are now living, and in which God is no longer em- 
ployed in the work of creation, so far, at all events, as it per- 
tains to our sphere. 

That the terms “Seven” and “Seventh” do not always and 
only signify siz plus one is evident from many phrases in the 
divine record. ‘‘ The Seven Spirits of God,” do not mean liter- 
ally seven substances or rays in the Godhead; but fulness 
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rather. When Christ exhorts His disciples to forgive their 
enemies “‘ seventy-times-seven,” He does not mean 490 times, 
surely; but infinite charity and perfect love. 

The “seven-fold” heated furnace of Nebuchadnezzar simply 
intends to portray extreme heat. 

True it is, that God rested when the ending, or consum- 
mated series of Eons had been reached; but whilst it was the 
“seventh ” Eon for God or the Universe, that seventh day was 
also the first for Adam, or mankind! If man was created on 
the sizth day, the next morning opened for him actually the 
first day of his being. 

In this view the argument, that the ending day of the week 
ought to be celebrated in the New Dispensation, as it had been 
in the Old Economy, and not the beginning day—the last, and 
not the first—the Saturday, and not the Sunday—loses its 
force entirely; since THe Sapsata had actually been the 
opening, beginning or first day for the original human pair. 

Besides all this, the Christian Church fails not to remind her 
children, that whilst the Old Creation is not to be slighted, yet 
is the New Creation in Christ Jesus—the creation of the “ New 
Heavens and the New Earth ”—of far more account. This 
was begun on THE Lorb’s Day, when Christ asserted His 
triumph over this economy, over death and hell ; when He sent 
the Holy Ghost and effected the birth of His kingdom—all of 
which transpired on “ THE First Day of the week,” as we have 
said, on the authority of Holy Writ. 

The plan of redemption is not yet consummated. But when 
it shall once have reached its completion, when the seventh stage 
—the culmination of the “ New Heavens and the New Earth ” 
—is once reached :—then too shall the Perrect SABBATH dawn, 
according to the writer of the letter to the Hebrews (chap. iv. 
9). “ There remaineth therefore a rest SaBBatH) for the peo- 
ple of God.” 

Of this Erernat Sappata all the temporal Sabbaths are 
types. All through this epistle written to those Hebrew 
Christians, the Apostle consoles them with the fact that their 
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Old SaBsatH is as but a shadow of the Heavenly Rest. And 
St. Paul, we might almost say, speaks slightingly of both the 
Old and the New Sabbaths, in view of the saints’ everlasting 
Rest—THE ErernaL SappatH—of which the Adamic Sabbath, 
the Noahic Sabbath, the Mosaic Sabbath, and the Lord’s Day 
even, are but types:—‘ Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of a holy day: or of the new 
moon, or of THE SaspatH” (Col. ii. 16). It is remarkable, 
indeed, that throughout the whole New Testament so little 
stress is laid on any special day, as a SaBBatH Day. Whilst 
“the first day ” is more than once referred to as one of relig- 
ous observance, it is never identified with THE SABBATH. 

It is a singular fact, that every day in the week is observed 
as a SABBATH by some nations in the earth. Whilst Christian 
nations observe Sunday, the Greeks, celebrate Monday ; the 
Persians, Tuesday; the Assyrians, Wednesday ; the Egyptians, 
Thursday ; the Turks, Friday ; and the Jews, Saturday. Thus 
all time is in a measure kept “ holy unto the Lord.” And if it 
be asked, whether any day is alike acceptable to God, the an- 
swer is, that “until the Lorp of the Sabbath” makes known 
His will and gospel to a nation, God will not despise a people 
for walking in the light that has dawned upon it. Doubtless 
all will finally converge in THE Lorp’s Day—the best type and 
prophecy of THE ETERNAL SabBaTH. 

5. The war-horse which is mostly ridden, however, by the 
Seventh-day champion is the Fourth Commandment. “ Chris- 
tians observe all the commandments in the Decalogue,” we are 
told, “save the Fourth.” ‘Why is this alone excepted,” we 
are challenged to say. Why is it that Christians hesitate to 
observe the commandment which enjoins the observance of the 
Seventh day?” 

The Christian Church has never granted the premises in this 
famous argument, and therefore need certainly not feel the 
binding obligation of the conclusion. The Church of Christ 
does not accept Moses as her. law-giver and master. “For 
One is your Master, even Christ” (Matt. xxiii. 8). A greater 
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than Moses has come, even that Prophet whom Moses had 
foretold as his Successor, and whom Moses enjoined should be 
heard. Christ never so much as mentioned the “Ten” Com- 
mandments. The entire gospel wholly ignores the Decalogue 
as ten laws. Christ knows and speaks of but “two” Com- 
mandments, as contained in the law of God. The gospel econ- 
omy does not enjoin obedience to the Decalogue, in the sense in 
which Moses taught, or the Jews understood and obeyed them. 
There is as wide a difference between the Ten Commandments, 
as received and heeded by the Israelites, on the one side, and 
as these are interpreted and obeyed by Christians, on the other, 
as there is between the sun and the moon. From the introduc- 
tion, throughout every single commandment down to the last, 
this heaven-wide difference is apparent at a glance. 

For the Jews, the Introit to the Decalogue was a literal fact. 
Jehovah had brought them or their forefathers out of “Egypt,” 
out of the “house of bondage.” So much every Israelite con- 
ceded and knew. 

But how is this true of Christian nations? Can any Euro- 
pean, or the American people, apply these words to themselves, 
in any such historical sense? What Christian, save as he may 
have an Israelitish ancestry, can take this declaration home to 
his heart ? 

Only in a symbolic sense is there any truth, even in the 
introduction, for all Christians. If “Egypt” is made to stand 
for the fallen world, and ‘the house of bondage” for the thral- 
dom of sin, it verily applies universally. But Moses did not 
so interpret those introductory words, nor had the Jews any 
conception of such a sense. 

The first two Commandments are rubrics against idolatry 
for the Jews. The habit, which they had contracted in Egypt, 
of fashioning idols—images from mud, wood, stone and metal— 
was meant to be cut out by the roots. 

But it were laughable to perpetuate commandments against 
such literal idol-making and idol-serving to all the en- 
lightened and civilized nations, and to teach them unceasingly 
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to our offspring, surely; lest later on people might again fall 
back into such a habit. 

Yet all love for anything beyond the love for God’s will is 
still idolatry. Hence both commandments are apt and neces- 
sary for all times and all Christians. There is now seen and 
deprecated in the First and Second Commandments what was 
veiled from the eyes of the children of Abraham. 

The Third Commandment forbade profanity for the Jew. 
It meant the profane use of the NAME OF JEHOVAH. A slip 
of paper dare not be trodden on, lest that sacred, unpronounce- 
able Name were trodden under foot. Yet to swear by the 
head, by the foot, by the heavens, by the earth or by the tem- 
ple, was indulged in as no transgression (Matt. v. 33-37; Matt. 
xxiii. 16-22). 

Our Lord assures us that whatsoever is beyond the “ Yea” 
and the “ Nay ” is already a going towards the evil. Whatwas 
hidden from the Israelite is plain to the Christian. 

The fourth commandment enjoins rest upon the Jew. Noth- 
ing beyond rest—physical rest—is mentioned. They were a 
diligent, hard-working nation of farmers. They labored six 
days of theweek. We hardly see a lazy Jew now. Hence the 
Sabbath was to bring rest to husband and wife; to parents and 
offspring ; to masters and servants; to their working cattle even. 
There is not a word intimated concerning religious service. 
Their only house of worship was in Jerusalem, many miles 
from many of them ; and Synagogues had only commenced to be 
after their return from Babylon, some five hundred years before 
Christ's advent. 

For a Christian, the chief characteristic of the Lord’s day is 
his Worship. The most effective manner by which to convince 
a Seventh-day fanatic of the error of his own creeds were to re- 
instate the Jewish Sabbath with all its monotonous dreariness. 
From one end of the country to the other a ery would go up 
for the bright, cheering, and gracious Christian Lord’s day we 
are very sure. 

The fifth commandment enjoins honor and obedience to 
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parents. For Israel it meant parents, grandparents and great- 
grandparents, back to the oldest patriarch in direct line. 

For the Christian commonwealth it means dutifulness, not 
only to one’s ancestry, but also to guardians, instructors, pastors, 
government, churches and God. 

The sixth commandment forbids murders or literal homicide. 
The Christian is already a transgressor of this command if he 
harbors hatred (Matt. v. 22). 

Theseventh commandment forbids adultery in act for the Jew. 
Our Lord makes the lewd look already a sin against it (Matt. 
v. 23). 

The eighth commandment forbade theft and robbery to an 
Israelite; whilst the Christian is guilty, should he but act dis- 
honestly, take advantage, weigh and measure falsely, in any 
manner whatsoever. 

The ninth commandment did not allow a false oath to the an- 
cient people. The maxim,— The Truth, the whole Truth, and 
nothing but the Truth,” is a motto current in Christian society 
only. 

The tenth commandment seems literally to embrace all it can 
possibly be made to hold, in forbidding covetousness. Yet all 
manner of selfishness is sharply excluded by the gospel law of 
charity. 

By the light of such a running commentary it becomes trans- 
parently plain, that whilst the Decalogue was made for Moses 
and his people, it is far more for Christ and His church. 

If it be asked, why the Church still retains the Ten Com- 
mandments, and instills them into her children, in the Home 
and School and Sanctuary, the answer is, because the Decalogue 
is the best Analysis of God’s Eternal Law of Righteousness 
that has ever been promulgated. No one dreams, however, of 
standing upon the Letter of that Law, as given through Moses. 
As little as a scholar would dream of dealing only with the 
Alphabet, though he can never dispense with the Twenty-six 
Letters of the Primer, no matter how far he advances in’ Science 
and Literature. 
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There is a narrative in the Gospel (Matt. xix 16-22), strik- 
ingly illustrative of the wide difference between the Decalogue, 
as taught and understood by Moses and the Jews, and as taught 
and discerned by the Church of Christ. A rich young man 
coming to our Lord asked him what he must do to be happy 
here and hereafter? He was referred to God's Eternal Law of 
Righteousness. That Christ did not mean simply the Zen 
Commandments, is evident from His own words and the young 
man’s, The youth further wondered what Commandments were 
meant? Christ gave a few examples from the Law of God, as 
it existed from Eternity: “Thou shalt not kill; Thou shalt 
not commit adultery; Thou shalt not steal; Thou shalt not 
bear false witness; Honor thy father and thy mother; and» 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The last. clause is 
not given inthe Decalogue at all. This series of Rubrics re- 
minded tle young man of the Ten Commandments, which he 
claimed to have known and obeyed from his childhood. Yet, 
he did not feel content. He felt that he still lacked something, 
and wished to know what he yet lacked. Then it was, that 
Christ assured him, that if he wished to gain a “perfect” 
knowledge of the Law of God, and so attain to perfection of 
character, he dare not stop short in the school of Moses, but 
must become one of His disciples, where such fulness of knowl- 
edge and perfection of manhood might be obtained. But to be- 
come a disciple of His and to learn the spirit of God’s Law so 
thoroughly, he is told that he must entirely loosen himself 
from his houses and lands ; turn the proceeds of his real estate 
into handy currency; deposit it in the common Alms-Treasury 
and “follow Him,” or sit at His feet with the company which 
had already formed the nucleus of His School. 

The young man quickly and profoundly discerned, to what a 
high degree Christ had indeed come, to “ fulfill the Law.” He 
could not bring himself to make that sacrifice, even though a 
“treasure in Heaven ” should be his reward, and so went away 
sorrowful. 

The difference between the Letter and the Spirit of the Law 
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does not consist so much in any opposition between the two, as 
in the larger fulness of the Spirit over the Letter. “ Think 
not that I am come to destroy the Law, or the Prophets: I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfill” (Matt. v. 17) expresses the 
whole truth in a nutshell. : 

Let us hear no more, then, of the assertion that Christians ac- 
cept and heed the entire Decalogue, in the sense and spirit of 
Moses and the Israelites, excepting only the [Vth Command- 
ment, since it must be plain to every candid seeker after truth, 
that whilst “the Law (according to the Letter) was given by 
Moses, Grace and Truth, or the Knowledge and power to dis- 
cern and obey its Spirit, came by Jesus Christ,” from first to 
last. 

It is comforting to know from St. John, that, whilst Moses 
and Christ are pitted against each other by short-sighted men, 
in Heaven the “Song of Moses and the Lamb” is sung (Rev. 
i. 10). Is this not indicative of the inner harmony of God’s 
Great Law-giver and God’s Great Son? After the warfare, 
then, all will sing: “Tuts is THE Day THE LorD HATH MADE!” 


Norte.—Literally taken there has been no actyal change of Sabbath, in 
passing from the Old to the New Dispensation, after all, Humanly speak- 
ing, the First Creative Day corresponds to our historical Monday. Assu- 
ming Monday as the initial day, we have Saturday as the sizth day. Then 
comes the Dies Non for man—THE SABBATH. So it stands in the Ancient 
Economy. But in the Christian Economy it is the same order. Counting 
from Monday as the First Working Day, the Sixth day is Saturday again. 
Then follows the Dies Non for man once more—The LORD’s Day. Where- 
in, then, did an actual change occur? 

’ 














VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Oricin or THE Rerormep Caurcn iv Germany: By Rev. James I. 
Good, D. D., Reading, Pa.: Daniel Miller, Publisher, 1887. 


By Pror. Tuos. G. Arpie, D.D., LL.D., Lancaster, Pa, 


A copy of this interesting volume of five hundred pages has been 
placed in our hands by the amiable author. Its subject is of such 
a character, aside from the merits of its treatment by the author, 
as to claim some notice at our hands. 

We commend the industry of the author for the pains he has 
taken in gathering a great amount of material pertaining to the 
early beginnings of the Reformed Church in Germany. He not only 
collected the material, but from genuine love of his pursuit, as a 
minister, and a son of a now sainted minister, of the Reformed 
Church, he visited many of the scenes of these early beginnings of 
the Reformed Church in Germany, during several visits to Europe. 
As a fellow-passenger with him in the same steamer in the summer 
of 1884, we first learned from him his interest in these places in 
Germany, and his purpose to visit them, though we did not then 
ascertain from him his purpose to write a book on this subject, and 
perhaps the purpose had not at that time taken shape even in his 
own mind. His industry is manifest also in procuring old copies of 
the likenesses of prominent characters in the early history of the 
Reformed Church in Germany, and quaint, ancient cuts of interest- 
ing places connected with his subject, which he has interspersed 
through his volume, and which, though bearing the impress of the 
crude art of those early times, all the more on that account add in- 
terest to the book for the general reader. 

The period traversed in the volume under notice may perhaps be 
designated a pre-historic period in relation to the Reformed Church 
in Germany, for it reaches back, in large measure, to a time pre- 
vious to the origin of the Reformed Church, strictly speaking, as 
the author himseif says, which dates to the year 1563 in the Palat- 
inate, and 1566, “when the Elector Frederick III. made his elo- 
quent defence of his Heidelberg Uateghism’’ before the Diet of 
Augsburg held that year, the year in which, he says, “the Re- 
formed Church finally came into official existence.” These begin. 
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nings were, in the nature of the case, crude and unsettled, and more 
or less chaotic. *They are rather a reflection of the Swiss Church 
and the teachings of Zwingli and the other Swiss Reformers, on the 
one hand, and of the Melanchthonian tendency in the Lutheran 
Church, on the other hand, than the real organization in doctrine, 
cultus and government, of the Reformed Church, as this took 
shape and form in the Palatinate under the pious Elector. How 
much importance is to be attached to this somewhat disconnected 
and chaotic period must depend on the judgment of the reader. 
We are inclined to think the author attaches too much importance 
to it, for the reason that all this previous material became remod- 
eled and reformed when the Reformed Church came to be estab- 
lished ia its origin in the Palatinate. This material reduces itself 
eventually to those few leading factors that entered into the real 
origin of the Reformed Church of Germany, viz., the Zwinglian, 
the Calvinistic and the Melanchthonian types of doctrine and 
Church life. With a clear conception of these developed types, 
and a proper estimate of the German national spirit and life, the 
data are at hand for a correct estimate of the position the Reformed 
Church of Germany occupies among the Reformed Churches gen- 
erally, whose origin dates back to the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The book has many merits. The historical statements generally 
are based upon sufficiently reliable authority, and the style is terse 
and clear, without being verbose. We can speak commendably of 
the publisher’s contribution to the interest of the volume in regard 
to its external appearance. It may stand in the library alongside 
of many volumes published in the city without suffering in the 
comparison. Altogether we can commend this maiden effort of the 
author, and express the hope that this addition to our Church liter- 
ature may meet with a favorable reception, especially in the famil- 
ies of our Reformed Church in this country. It may be read with 
profit along with Rev. Dr. Dubbs’ work on the same general subject, 
and thus serve to spread valuable informatioa among our Reformed 
—_—* reference to the early history of our honored and beloved 
Church. 

Having said thus much in commendation of this work, we feel 
sure that the amiable and worthy author will receive kindly some 
criticisms which truth and candor seem to require at our hands. 
These criticisms or strictures pertain partly to a lack of clearness 

and correctness) in stating the doctrinal positions of the Reformed 

hurch in their difference from those of the Lutheran Church, and 
partly to wrong inferences which the author, at times, draws from 
his facts,—inferences that seem to us to be biased by his attitude 
towards certain developments in our American Reformed Church 
during the period of her recent controversies, now happily closed 
by the restoration of peace and harmony throughout our borders. 
We cannot approve the position taken in the beginning of the 
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volume, that the Reformed Church of Germany was merely a re- 
formation out of the Lutheran Church. The author says, page 10, 
‘* But she’ (the Reformed Church of Germany) “ was not a church 
reformed from Catholicism, but reformed from Lutheranism... . 
It was a Reformation of the Lutheran Church, as the Lutheran 
Church was a reformation of the Romish Church. The Reformed 
Church, then, was a purer Lutheranism.” We think we know 
what the author means by this assertion, viz., that the people who 
constituted the first Reformed Church in Uermany had previously 
stood in the Lutheran population, 7. ¢., were recognized as Luther- 
ans, so far as that title had come to be applied to the whole Protes- 
tant population. 

But the Reformed Church of Germany is not a mere off-shoot of 
the Lutheran Church. The dissemination of Reformed views first 
came from Switzerland, from Zwingli’s teaching, and that, we know 
was not a reformation of Luther’s views, but entirely original, and 
had as early an origin as Luther’s teaching. In like manner the 
contribution, or factor, of Calvinism that entered into, and helped 
to constitute the origin of the German Reformed Church, was 
original, quite as much so as Lutheran doctrine. So far as the 
Melanchthonian tendency was concerned it may, indeed, be regarded 
as a modification of Lutheranism, but the author himself is not 
willing to acknowledge that the German Reformed Church is 
mainly indebted to Melanchthon, but rather to Calvin. “Had it 
not been for Calvinism we would have had no Reformed Church of 
Germany (page 441).” Whether this assertion is correct or not, 
it is certainly in plain contradiction to his position that the Re- 
formed Church was a reformation out of the Lutheran Church. 

And now this wrong position at the outstart colors the author’s 
treatment of the Reformed doctrines and customs in relation to 
Lutheranism. The Reformed doctrine is interpreted constantly in 
antithesis to Lutheran doctrine, and as simply a pressing of the 
latter one step farther from Romanism. In this way the independ- 
ency and originality of the Reformed Church are wronged. It is 
true that some Reformed doctrines, especially the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, and points relating to the person of Christ, growing 
out of this doctrine, are treated in Reformed confessions in antith- 
esis to the Lutheran view, but it is equally true that the Lu- 
theran views on these points are treated in antithesis to the Re- 
formed, and so far as this fact is concerned, the Lutheran faith 
might with equal justice be said to be an off-shoot, or reformation 
of the Reformed. Besides, the Reformed confessions equally 
oppose the Zwinglian view of the sacrament, but we would not for 
this reason say that Calvin’s view on the Lord’s Supper was a mere 
reformation of the Zwinglian view. This whole attitude of the 
author unconsciously gives a wrong coloring to his conception of 
the Reformed Church. 
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And it also disqualifies him for giving a fair and unbiased state- 
ment of the Lutheran;views. Lutheranism is constantly represented 
as an incomplete deliverance from the errors of Romanism, as 
though the mm difference between that Church and the Reformed 
was, that the former was not as far removed from Romanism as the 
Reformed. But who antagonized the Pope more strongly than 
Luther? And who antagonized the Romish doctrine of the merit 
of good works more strongly than the Lutherans? And who ex- 
alted more highly the supreme authority of the Word of God over 
against tradition than Luther? It is at once plain that this gen- 
eral position is a false one. 

An instance of mis-stating the Lutheran doctrine appears already 
on page 16, where it is said that ‘‘the Lutherans believed that all 
who received the communion, whether worthy or unworthy, received 
Christ and were blessed.’” But where does the Lutheran confes- 
sions, or any one of them, teach that the unbeliever is blessed in 
receiving the body and blood of Christ in the sacrament? On the 
contrary, they emphasize the point that this gives reality to their 
condemnation in receiving the sacrament unworthily. Hence the 
antithesis made in the following passage conveys an erroneous im- 
pression: “The Reformed declared that only those who receive it’’ 
(the communion) ‘‘ through faith received Christ ; all others receiv- 
ing it only to their condemnation,” the last words of which being 
evidently placed in antithesis with the words “are blessed” in the 
former sentence. 

And that this is not merely a slip in thought or word appears 
from the fact that it is repeated over and over. On page 36 it is 
said of the Tetrapolitana, a Reformed confession, “ There is nothing 
said in it of the reception of the body of Christ through the mouth, 
= of the blessing on unbelievers who partake of the Lord’s 

upper.” 

lem this erroneous view of a constant antithesis, the author 
fails to state, or comprehend correctly, the Reformed doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. His representation is that the Lutheran view held 
to a carnal presence (see page 443) of Christ in the sacrament, that 
is, a bodily presence, while the Reformed view was that of a 
spiritual presence, as though the antithesis were between body and 
spirit, whereas we know that the word spiritual in Calvin’s view of 
the sacrament, “the spiritual real presence,” was not in antithesis 
with bodily presence, but means the Lord’s spiritual body over 
against any carnal or Capernaitic sense of body. Calvin empha- 
sized the presence of the humanity of Christ in the Eucharist as 
strongly as Luther, but this presence was, in his view, not so bound 
up in the elements as was held in the Lutheran view. 

And even here the author goes wrong again when be represents 
this presence as being in the soul of the believer, as against being 
in the elements of bread and wine. Christ’s presence, according to 
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Calvin, is also in the sacrament or rather perhaps in the sacramental 
transaction, that is, in the right use of the sacrament, and the 
body and blood of our Lord are received into the soul in this proper 
use, ¢. ¢., our Lord’s glorified humanity is present in the sacrament 
first, and is then received into the soul of the believer, but this 
presence is not united to the bread and wine, “in, with and under,” 
as the Lutherans held, nor was it received in the way the Lutherans 
taught. This is something quite diff.rent from saying that Christ 
is present in the soul of the believer at the sacrament. In the 
phrase, ‘spiritual real presence,” the word spiritual is used, in Cal- 
vin’s view, in antithesis, not with body, but with a crass fleshly 
presence, and the word real in antithesis with a mere notional 
presence for thought, as a mere memorial, according to the Zwin- 
glian view. 

We think the author knows all this, but we think his mind was 
warped, or his statement became a mis-statement, by his having in 
mind a wrong antithesis between the Reformed and the Lutheran 
view, perhaps a mere error in statement, and not in thought. And 
here comes in again the mis-statement that “ Melancthon held with 
the Lutherans that all who ate of Christ’s body received benefit ; 
Calvin held the opposite ” (a false antithesis again), “that the be- 
lievers were blessed, but unbelievers were condemned.” The 
“Formula of Concord’ says “that in the use of the sacrament both 
believers and unbelievers receive the body and blood of Christ, in 
such wise, nevertheless, as that believers derive consolation and life 
from the Supper of the Lord, but unbelievers take it unto condemna- 
tion. 

OTHER FALSE ANTITHESES. 


On page 445 the subject of ubiquity is introduced, and the 
author confounds the fusion of the two natures in the person of our 
Lord with the infusion of Christ’s nature into the believer through 
the incarnation. This latter was taught by Osiander as the ground 
of justification, and Lutherans rejected it as a false view of justifi- 
cation. The writer then goes on to draw his inference as follows: 
“Tf then the Lutherans rejected Osiandrianism; how much more 
did the Calvinists (who opposed even ubiquity) reject it. The Re- 
formed Church in her origin and history is a continued protest 
against such theories. And any attempt to introduce them isa 
return to the very doctrines which she then repudiated.” 

Now the trouble with Osiandrianism was not in the fact of an 
infusion of the nature of Christ into the soul of the believer, but in 
the fact that he made this the ground of justification. This was 
too much like the “‘ infused righteousness ” of the Romanists. 

Both Lutherans and Reformed believed in the wnio-mystica, and 
Calvin fully as much emphasizes the necessity of the believer's re- 
ceiving into his soul the humanity of our Lord as Luther, as any one 
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can see in his Institutes. It is needless to enlarge on this, except to 
say, that if this is one of “such theories’’ to which the writer refera 
in the above quotation, then any attempt to introduce them is a re- 
turn, not to the doctrines the Reformed Church repudiated, but 
which she emphatically taught. 

But our reference to this page intended to show how erroneous 
the author’s antithesis works, and even leads him to go out of his 
way to mix up the Osiandrian controversy with the doctrine of 
ubiquity as related to the Lord’s Supper. 


THE ANTITHESIS AS APPLIED TO CULTUS OR CUSTOMS OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCH. 


We concede that the worship of the Reformed Church was more 
plain and had less of external form and ritualism than the Luther- 
an, but here again the author does not rest content with a moder- 
ate and unbiased statement of this fact, but presses the antithesis 
to an extreme. For instance, in referring to the pulpit and the al- 
tar, he says of the Reformed churches: “The pulpit occupied 
the prominent place in the centre of the church, with the 
plain communion table at the distant end of the church, or else 
nothing but an almost unseen table beneath the pulpit. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to put the altar in the principal place in the 
church, and to put the pulpit to one side, is contrary to the history 
and custom of the Reformed Church. It is bringing back into the 
Church what she repudiated at her origin, Such customs are Luth- 
eran and not Reformed, &c.”’ 

Now, as a matter of fact, at the very early time to which this 
book refers, the churches generally in Germany were just as they 
had been fur ages before, both in the hands of the Reformed and 
Lutherans. The Protestants did not begin to build churches at 
this early period. The building of a church in Europe is not like 
erecting a meeting-house in America. Churches there are struc- 
tures intended to last for ages. The Catholic Churches, at first and 
as a rule, were simply occupied and used by Protestants. They 
could not afford to tear down those solid, and often magnificent 
edifices, and build new ones in their places. Some internal modifi- 
cations might be made, but even these were not such, at first, as to 
interfere with, or change materially, the general plan. 

I visited, for instance, the old and venerable Minster, or Cathe- 
dral Church, in which Zwingli preached in Zurich, where this 
iconoclasm is said to have been carried out in a radical way. And 
yet, there stands to-day the large altar in the centre at the end of 
the building, and the large baptismal font right in front of it, and 
high up against a side column stands the small pulpit, something 
like the so-called wine glass pulpits of the early Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches in East Pennsylvania. I visited the Church 
of Calvin, in Geneva, and there I saw the same thing, with Cal- 
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vin’s chair standing under the pulpit. I attended service in a 
Reformed Church (Cathedral Church), in Berne, and there I saw 
the pulpit again, perched up against a column at oneside. I saw . 
the same thing in a Reformed Ghureh in Interlacken, and again at 
Brientz. And so all over. Our early Churches in East Pennsyl- 
vania were modeled, in a small and awkward way,after those Swiss 
and German Churches, Lutheran and Reformed alike; and in the 
earliest ones the altar stood in the centre of the Charch, and the 
pulpit perched high up at the side of the Church. What then 
becomes of all this ado about the antithesis, or difference between 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches in the very early period? It is 
all in the imagination of the writer. It was simply a necessity in 
Cathedral Churches at least, to have the pulpit at one side against 
one of the columns, because the people could not hear from the end 
of the building where the pulpit is now placed in our smaller 
American Churches. But enough of this. 

LirurGcicaL WorsHip.—The same extreme statements are made 
in reference to the mode of worship in the Reformed Churches in 
antithesis with the Lutheran Churches. ‘‘ The Reformed Church 
services were simpler than the Lutheran.” Right, especially when 
the word Reformed is used to designate the non-Lutheran Churches 
outside of Germany, except England. But the writer is not satis- 
fied with this statement, he seeks to find a deep reason for it es- 

cially in Germany. ‘‘ The Germans were a simple-hearted folk. 

here has always been a peculiar simplicity about German piety. 
This love of simplicity naturally led them toward the Reformed 
Church, whose religious faith and manner of worship was more 
simple than the Lutheran.” 

But why, then, did the great bulk of these “ simple-hearted folk,” 
the Germans, remain Lutheran ? and why are they predominantly 
Lutheran to this day? Tkis philosophy will hardly hold water. 
The facts do not sustain it. Indeed we find a more extreme tend- 
ency to this simple and plain order of worship developed among the 
Puritans in England than amongthe Germans. The Swiss, and 
German Churches perhaps, did at first, in their aversion to Roman- 
ism, throw out altars and organs and bells, and “ would not tolerate 
a cross as near to a church as the grave-yard.’’ Yet in due time 
all these came back again, and the ringing bell and the pealing 
organ became indigenous to the German Churches, Reformed as 
well as Lutheran. It is the English Puritan and the Scotch Con- 
venanter, and not the music and hymn-loving Germans, who con- 
tinued to fight the organ and the hymn. 

And yet our author seems so extremely anxious to emphasize 
the simplicity and informality of the German Reformed Church 
that he makes it out really to be Puritanic. “The early Reformed 
Church was Puritanic in her Churches and in her services. The 
Reformed service was very simple” (sic)! It consisted simply of 
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an invocation, hymn, prayer, hymn, sermon, prayer, hymn and 
benediction. That was all. “As though these early German 
Protestant Reformed forefathers had a scheme of worship modeled 
in all respects exactly after a modern English or American Pres- 
byterian service in the latter part of this 19th century “The 
Reformed in many places closed organs, and introduced the sing- 
ing of the psalms into the Churches. Many of the old hymn-books 
contained nothing but psalms, etc. The Gloria in Excelsis was 
not used.’’ No, we presume not, for these Germans did not sing 
in English, but we wonder whether the German Reformed Church 
ever discarded the German Gloria in Excelsis, which the Germans 
continue to sing to this day. 

A great deal of this, we are sorry, seems designed zealously to 
bear upon our liturgical forms in the Reformed Church of to-day 
in this country, as though the retaining of one and all of these 
ancient and scriptural forms, such as the Gloria, the Magnificat, 
the Benedictus. etc., were not Reformed. One can prove almost 
anything in such treatment of history as this. The earliest forms 
of worship in Germany, as in Switzerland, were at first a remodel- 
ing of the Roman missal service, purging it of the errors of Roman- 
ism and the Mass. These things were as yet in their rudimentary 
stage. In Zurich, Zwingli had quite an elaborate service, in which 
the men had repeated their portions of the service and the women 
theirs, with the minister his, a sort of antiphonal service. It re- 
quired time to mature forms of service. But the churches of the 
Reformation were all liturgical. Calvin had his liturgy in Geneva, 
and John Knox, modeled after it his liturgy for Scotland, which 
remained in the Scotch Church until the Westminster Directory 
suspended it. It would be interesting to see one of those extremely 
simple forms of worship that was used in the early Reformed 
Churches of Germany, even before they had got out of the swad- 
dling bands of hone, ritualistic Lutheranisw. The Presbyterian 
Church in Calvin’s day had no such simple service, and it is dif- 
ficult to believe that the German Churches of the Reformed faith 
out-Puritaned the later Puritans in their simplicity ! 

But what if the Reformed Church in those earlier days had not 
in use certain time-honored and scriptural hymns, such as the Te 
Deum and the Gloria in Excelsis, must it be regarded as a depar- 
ture from her original simplicity to take them up now, with the 
Apostles’ Creed and appropriate them to our use? That would, 
indeed, be a narrow bondage which would deprive us of the richest 
and best hymnody of the purest ages of the Christian Church. 

The truth is thet in the earlier, as in the present days, the Re- 
formed Churches of Germany, not being united as a national body 
under the State, nor having any other general constitution or order, 
differed in their forms of ae Even in the different cantons 
of Switzerland there are different orders of church service. A 
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Swiss pastor at Brientz, (I think it was) showed me his liturgy, and 
I heard Swiss pastors read the first prayer in the Sunday service, 
while the last prayer was extemporized. Some of the ancient 
classic hymns were no doubt rendered, as to substance, in the Ger- 
man hymns, as the Gloria in Excelsis, to which I have referred. 
It is easy to speak of a simple service as being spiritual, and as 
cultivating a spiritual life in the people because of its simplicity, 
but if this were logically pressed the Quakers’ service would be the 
most spiritual, because it discards all furms,and the Quakers would 
be the most spiritual people in the world. Whether a service of wor- 
ship is spiritual or not does not depend on whether the form, what- 
ever it be, is infused with true earnestness and sincerity. When I 
was in Edinburgh, Scotland, I was presented by Prof. Mitchell, of 
the ancient University of St. Andrew’s, where John Knox studied, 
with a liturgy now used in many of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Churches that is quite as full as our Order of Worship. In other 
Presbyterian Churches they do not use a liturgy for the Lord’s 
Day service, but neither think of charging upon the other a want 
of spirituality in their worship. And it has wl stated over and 
over again in the meetings of the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
that there is nothing in Presbyterian doctrine or usage that forbids 
or hinders the use of a liturgy in their worship. It is a question 
on which freedom is allowed. That is the true position on this 
subject, the position we have reached, as the conclusion of our lit- 
urgical controversies. It isno more against the spirit and genius 
of the German Reformed Church to use the Angelic hymn and the 
Apostles’ Creed in worship than to omit them, and it is idle to call 
their use a lapse into iateenaion. 

Some few days ago a book was published in the Presbyterian 
Church in this country, which I have in my library, giving a 
collection of liturgical forms used in the early history of that 
Church. The tendency in the Reformed Churches now seem to be 
vnite what is called free service and a moderate nse of liturgical 
forms, so as to have the benefit of both. Whichever proves most 
helpful to the worship of the congregation may be freely used. 
There may be as much bondage in forbidding all forms of service 
rs in imposing a full ritual without the privilege of ever varying 

rom it. 

We had intended to refer also to the writer’s representation of 
the developed Calvinistic system on the divine decrees in relation 
to the German Reformed Church, but we have already transcend- 
ed the limits we designed for this notice. The author has filled 
out an Appendix with interesting statistics of the Reformed 
Church in the whole world. It is interesting to know that there 
are twenty millions of members in the whole Reformed Church in 
the world, second only to the Lutheran Church in members, which 
he estimates at thirty millions, but it is a sad fact that in many 
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sections of the world where the Reformed Church once flourished 
in full vigor rationalism, the bane of modern Protestantism, has 
come so largely to prevail. May we hope that the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches which has now been organized may serve as a 
help to revive these waste places again. 

We believe great good has already been accomplished in this 
direction by the agency referred to. Such stated meetings, where 
representatives from all portions of the world come together to 
consider great questions that pertain to the vital interests of the 
churches cannot fail to do good. And we rejoice that our Re- 
formed Church in this country has appointed a full delegation to 
attend the next meeting in London in July, 1888. . Churches 
should see to it that their pastora who are appointed delegates be 
encouraged to attend this meeting, and in cases where it is needed, 
that they not only grant them a vacation for this purpose, but also 
some substantial help in defraying their expenses. 

We here close our notice of Dr. Good’s book. We have com- 
mended it heartily in some respects and criticized it freely in others, 
and we feel sure the author would rather see it noticed earnestly, 
even though with some adverse criticisms, than that it should 
be treated with indifference and silence. Different opinions will 
prevail in regard to its merits. We hope it may have a wide circu- 
lation among our Reformed people. Even though the reader may 
not always agree with the author's inferences and comments, he 
cannot fail to be interested in the valuable historical facts he has 
collected. We need more denominational literature. The Church 
has long been calling for it. Now when it is furnished let our people 
procure and read it. Dr. Good has spent much time and faithful 
— upon this work, and his labors deserve the gratitude of the 

hurch. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By Edmond Stapfer, D.D., Professor 
in the Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by Annie Har- 
wood Holmden. New York: A. C. Armstrong and Son, 714 Broadway. 
Price, $3.00. 


This work first appeared in French several years since and was 
favorably received by scholars generally as a faithful record of 
facts. A third edition was published in 1885. In this edition 
small inaccuracies which were found in the earlier editions were 
carefully eorrected and due weight given to the criticisms of the 
press. It is of the third and carefully revised edition that the pres- 
ent volume is a translation. The object of the author in preparing 
the book has been to present a correct account of the social and re- 
ligious life of the Jews in the first century of our era, with a view 
of facilitating the intelligent reading of the Gospel. The work it- 
self consists of two books, or parts. Book First relates to the 
social life of the Jews in the time of Christ, and treats of the geog- 
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raphy of the Gospels, the Herods and Pontius Pilate, Sanhedrim, 
administration of justice, population, home life, dwellings, clothing, 
public life, life in the country districts, literature and the arts, and 
science. Book Second is devoted to the consideration of the relig- 
ious life of the Jewish people in the first century. Among the sub- 
jects treated of are the Pharisees and Sadducees under the Macca- 
bees and under Herod the Great, the Doctors of the Law and the 
Schools, the Synagogue, the Sabbath and the Bible, the Temple and 
its services, the principal dates in the life of Jesus, and Jesus and 
the preaching of the Gospel. The book throughout is written in 
a clear and popular style, and the information given is such as 
every reader of the New Testament should possess if he would 
correctly understand the Gospel history and the teachings of Christ 
and His Apostles. The conclusion to which his studies have led the 
author of the work himself is that “ Jesus Christ was not the nat- 
ural product of His environment; His appearance was a miracle ; 
He came from God.’’ Besides its other merits this volume has the 
additional merit of having a good Bibliography, Index and Table 
of Passages in the Bible, appended to it. Our readers will find it 
in every respect a valuable work on the subject to which it relates. 


THE ScIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Miiller. 2 vols. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. Price $4.00. 

In these two handsome volumes Professor F. Max Miiller whose 
writings have given him a world-wide fame, gives to the world the 
result of his studies as regards the Science of Thought. The con- 
clusion at which he arrives is set forth in the motto placed on the 
title-page of his work: “ No reason without language ; no language 
without reason.” 

The work itself is divided into ten chapters. Of these six are 
contained in the first volume, and four in the second, The open- 
ing chapter treats of the constituent elements of thovght. In it 
are especially discussed the meaning of thought, the materials of 
thought, and the various operations of the mind. Chapter second 
is devoted to the discussion of the relation existing between thought 
and language, and to showing that language presents the true his- 
tory of mind. In chapter third the philosophy of Kant is consid- 
ered with reference to the views advanced in chapter fourth which 
treats of language as a barrier between man and beast. Professor 
Miiller contends strongly in the last named chapter for the common 
origin of mankind and the independent origin of man. The tran- 
sition from animal to man, he claims, is inconceivable. Chapters 
fifth and sixth are devoted to the consideration of the constituent 
elements of language, and the origin of concepts and roots. In 
chapters seventh, eighth and ninth the roots of Sanscrit, the form- 
ation of words, and propositions and syllogisms are respectively dis- 
cussed at considerable length. In the closing chapter the results of 
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the investigation are summed up, and the benefits to be derived 
from it pointed out. There is an appendix in which are given the 
fundamental concepts expressed by Sanscrit roots, and a very good 
general index together with two complete indexes to the Appendix. 

We should like to offer some criticisms on some of the positions 
taken by the learned author, but our time and space will not allow 
of our doing so at present. We can assure our readers, however, 
that they will find these volumes well worth their careful study. 
Though they may not be able to agree with Prof. Miiller on all 

ints, yet they can hardly fail to be benefited by reading what he 
ios so ably written. The work is one especially deserving the at- 
tention of all who are interested in the study of mental philosophy. 
HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 

Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. With 
maps. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. Price, $3.50. 

In this volume the most important facts of Christianity, from its 
beginnings in the time of Christ down to the present day, are pre- 
sented in a condensed but, nevertheless, exceedingly lucid form. 
The book, however, is by no means merely a dry epitome of events 
pertaining to the history of the Church of Christ. On the con- 
trary, it is an unusually readable and interesting, as well as in- 
structive treatise. While nothing of importance is omitted, the 
author has especially endeavored to exhibit the relations of 
Christianity and of the Church to contemporaneous secular his- 
tory, and to present a tolerably complete survey of the history 
of theological doctrine. The material throughout is arranged in a 
most masterly manner, and in accordance with the best results of 
the latest and most thorough scholarship. Great pains, moreover, 
has been taken to make the work in every particular as accurate as 
possible, and in this respect it is deserving of the very highest 
praise The sketch given of the “ Reformed Church in the United 
States,” though necessarily very brief, is nevertheless remarkably 
correct. We mention this as an evidence of the great care Pro- 
fessor Fisher has taken to make his history perfectly trustworthy 
on all points. Besides the reading matter, which fills nearly seven 
hundred octavo pages, the volume contains eight very serviceable 
maps and a chart of religious statistics, all of which add materially 
to its value. For use as a text-book in our higher institutions of 
learning, and for the purposes of the general reader, we, indeed, 
consider this volume superior to any other in the English language 
on the subject of which it treats. We commend it, therefore, to all 
our readers. Both ministers and laymen will find it a very useful 
book to have within easy reach. 

CHRISTIAN FACTS AND Forces. By Newman Smyth, Author of “ Old Faiths 


in New Light,” “The Reality of Faith,” ete. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1887. Price, $1.50. 


In his book entitled “Old Faiths in New Light,” Dr. Newman 
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Smyth proved himself not only a profound thinker, but also a clear 
and forcible writer. In the present volume, which is a collection 
of twenty sermons preached within the last two years to the mem- 
bers of the “ Centre Church,’’ New Haven, we find the same strik- 
ing characteristics. All the sermons here given are full of vigorous 
thought admirably expressed. Usually we find volumes of sermons 
tiresome reading, but there is nothing dull or tiresome in these ser- 
mons. On the contrary, we think, no one who will begin any of 
them will be inclined to stop reading before he has finished it. We 
doubt, iadeed, whether he will be satisfied to lay the book wholly 
aside before he has read all it contains. In our opinion, no more 
readaole and instructive volume of sermons has been published 
during the past year. Among the subjects treated are: “The 
Changed World,” “The Honesty of Jesus,” “Standing in the 
Truth,” “The Beginnings of Discipleship,” “ The Christian Reve- 
lation of Life,’’ “A Real Sense of Sin,’ ‘‘The Great Require- 
ment,” “ Misunderstanding Christ,’’ ‘‘ A Study of the Doctrine of 
the Atonement,” “The Limits of Spiritual Manifestation,” and 
“ The Interdependence of All Saints.” 

From the following extracts, taken from as many different ser- 
mons, our readers may be able to form some idea of Dr. Smyth’s 
way of looking at things, and also gather some fvod for serious 
thought : 

“Real Christianity means for us something very different and 
much harder than coming to church, singing hymns, or discussing 
doctrines. Real Christianity is not owning a pew in a church, and 
renting a building to the devil. Real Christianity is not contrib- 
uting a farthing to missions, keeping a carriage, and paying fifty 
cents on a dollar. Real Christianity is not saying, ‘ Lord! Lord!’ 
and leaving the mass of suffering humanity to take care of itself. 
Real Christianity is not building the sepulchres of the prophets, 
and guarding as sacred trusts the dead bones of the past, and being 
as fools and blind, when the Lord is passing by in the spirit of an 
age, and calling the Church to greater works of faith, and larger 
visions of redemption. Real Christianity is not professing to love 
the brethren, and indulging in suspicions and all uncharitable- 
ness.”” 

“The universe is a moral universe, and its forces are honest 
forces. Soon or late, in this world or another, the end of inward 
untruthfulness is certain as the law of gravitation. The moral 
universe can be relied upon eventually to throw out every immoral 
man.” 

“QOne reason why churches have been divided, and theology 
itself brought into contempt in the world, is because men have gone 
off satisfied with their studies of God’s truth, as though these were 
the truth itself, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

‘Only in universal sympathies can we know the universal 
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Christ. We must come out of ourselves; we must live more with 
others and in others; we must make All Saints’ days in our homes 
and in our hearts, if we would be learners of the universal Christ, 
and enter into all the fullness of God.” 


My CONFESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF CuRisT’s TEACHING. By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 


Waat To Do? Thonghts Evoked by the Census of Moscow. By Count Lyof 
N. Tolstoi, Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1887. Price, $1.25. 

Though Count Tolstoi cannot be recommended as a correct in- 
terpreter of Scripture, nor as a safe guide in spiritual matters, yet 
there is in his religious writings much that is profoundly significant 
and worthy of much serious consideration. No one, we think, can 
carefully read “My Confession” without being made to realize 
more fully, perhaps, than ever before, the vanity of human exist- 
ence apart from God and the injury which is done to the cause of 
Christ by the perversion of His teachings on the part of the Church 
itself. So no one, we also think, can read “ What to Do?” without 
learning something as regards the course which Christians should 
pursue. No doubt Count Tolstoi, as a rule, insists too much on a 
literal interpretation of Christ’s words, but we question whether 
this is not better than to convert Christ’s teachings, as is very fre- 
quently done by those who would be leaders in the Church, into a 
species of refined worldliness. The prudent and discriminating 
reader, we feel assured, may gather much which will be of great 
value to him from both volumes above named. 


THE EpIstTLes oF St. PAUL WRITTEN AFTER HE BECAME A PRISONER, VIZ., 
EPHESIANS, COLOSSIANS, PHILEMON, PHILIPPIANS, I. TIMOTHY, TITUS, 
AND II. TIMOTHY. With Explanatory Notes. By James R. Boise, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, Illinois. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street. 1887. 

The author gives the text of Tischendorf, with a constant com- 
parison of the Text of Tregelles, and of Westcott and Hort. He 
recommends the study of the Greek text in connection with Bible 
dictionaries and works like Conybeare and Howson’s, but in such 
manner as to make the critical study of the text of primary im- 
portance. He refers —T to Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon 
of the New Testament, which he says he has used with increasing 


satisfaction since its first publication. Though the notes are brief 
yet they are just such as the student of the New Testament needs. 
Ellicott’s is more full. Such a work as this should be in the hands 
of every young minister, and he should endeavor to obtain the true 
grammatical meaning of the text. 

After that, or in connection with it he should also consult a good 
commentary. At the same time a right theological standpoint is 
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important in the study of the Bible. For instance, in taking up the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the view we entertain of St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of election will influence our understanding. Who are meant 
by “ the saints that are in Ephesus”? Are they all the baptized 
members of the church? or has the writer in mind an election in 
the visible church? This seems to be a circle, for we derive our 
theological views from the Bible ; how then can we derive our inter- 
‘aepaagre of the Bible from our theology? Our space will not al- 
ow us to discuss this point. We bring it forward only to show that 
while the grammatical interpretation comes first and is important, 
yet it is not all that is required. We have been pleased with this 
contribution to the study of the New Testament. 





